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|! FROM COAST TO COAST WITHOUT A 
BREAK: A RIBBON OF STEEL THAT 
SHOULD LINK THE EAST WITH THE 
WEST—THAT WAS THE VISION THAT 


BECKONED THE PIONEER RAILROAD BUILDERS: 
AND BECAUSE THEY HAD COURAGE IN THEIR 


HEARTS AND IRON IN THEIR BLOOD : THEIR 
DREAM IS OUR REALITY 
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HE Wilson {J-shaped label is a 
symbol of our good work. It can not 
appear upon a product which does not 
earn it. It is a pledge to you of our good 
faith and good will. Weare glad to find 
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ishing food products. 


It means that the product which it iden- 
- - tifies is as good as the label. Think over 
the many things you buy, or are asked 
; to buy—and how many times your 
_ decision is guided by the label. It either 
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or hinders your purchase. 


We know that you are going to rest 
your judgment eventually upon the 
Wilson label itself—and we cannot 
afford to do anything else than to have 
it invite you to buy the product and to 
guarantee to you that you will be pleased 
that you bought it. 









SON LABEL 


and what it means to you 


it becoming recognized and accepted as 
a guide to dependable, appetizing, nour- 


convinces or warns you. It either helps — 
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HE. Wilson Certified label appears 

- on all the choice foods we prepare for 
you and it means that each has been se- . 
lected, handled and prepared with respect. 


Your own mother could not be more 
careful and thoughtful than we are. 
You willsee the Wilson Certified label on 


HAMS ae OLEOMARGARINE . 
- BACON SHORTENING 

CANNED MEATS LARD 

SAUSAGE SALAD: OIL - 


Wherever you see the Wilson Certified 
label, please accept it as a personal, | 
individual promise to you that the food 
_is of the choicest quality, that ithas been —__ 
prepared under the best conditions, that 

it has been sent to your market properly 
protected — and what is perhaps even 
more important, that you will enjoy it. 


Operating on these principles is what 
has built up our business to its present 
position, and only by maintaining these 
principles can we hope to grow. - 
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: ‘T i J OULDN ’T you think they would be | take boarders, we’ll take them,” Lois had said , since the Consolidated failed. Come on, please! | 
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By Fannie 


IT WAS THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY THAT BRINGS FORTH ITS BEST FOR GUESTS 


Kilb ourne 


invited somewhere?” Kathleen de-| grimly. “We'll give them comfortable roonis | It would be great fun!” 


manded. “ Wouldn’t you think even 
boarders would like to go out to dinner on 
Thanksgiving ?” 


“Couldn’t we tell them that we don’t serve | 


meals on holidays?” Lois suggested. 
Their mother shook her head. “It’s never 


done. All boarding houses have a big dinner | 


on holidays.” 

“O mother,” Lois protested, “please don’t | 
call this a boarding house! Having four— 
four paying guests doesn’t make a place a 
boarding house.” 

“That which we call a rose —” Kathleen | 
quoted lightly. 

“Whatever you call it,” their practical | 
mother said, “it seems to bring its responsi- 
bilities.” 


and good food, but we won’t — 
| “Won’t be clubby with them,” 
| suggested slangily. 

“No, we won't,” Lois had agreed. “They'll 
| have their own lives, and we’ll have ours. We 
— let their being here spoil our home 
ife.’ 

| The four boarders had been able to pay 
| good prices for their large sunny rooms and 


| appetizing meals; they knew nothing of the | 


planning and penny-pinching behind the fruit 
'salad. The Martins kept to themselves as 
much as possible, striving to maintain their 


| means of livelihood on a formal, businesslike | 


basis. 
| “We could fool ourselves all right before,” 
| Lois went on almost tearfully, “ pretending 


“Tt isn’t fair that being poor should keep | keeping boarders didn’t make any difference. 


Kathleen | 


us from having a home,” said Lois. “It’s bad | But on holidays it shows up. We can’t have 
enough, having all the extra work, but it’s | people we’d like here for dinner with four 
having the boarders round all the time that | strangers, and we can’t go anywhere ourselves 
I mind. Home isn’t home when it’s full of | because we have to stay and get dinner for 








strangers.” 
“Tt’s bad enough to have boarders any | 
time,” Kathleen took up the plaint, “but it 


does seem as if they might go away on holi- | 


days!” 

Their four “paying guests” had been with | 
the Martins for three months. Taking them 
had seemed the inevitable sequel to the Con- | 
solidated failure. During the long years of 
Mrs. Martin’s widowhood, the check. from 


the Consolidated had been one of the rocks | 


of assurance on which her life was built. 

Then the Consolidated failed, and the check 
stopped coming. It all happened with a sud- | 
denness and unexpectedness that stunned the 
Martins. For days Mrs. Martin was more 
bewildered and incredulous than she was 
frightened. But the fright followed soon 
enough. Never could she forget the terror of 
the hot July evening when she had finally 
accepted the fact that the Consolidated check 
would come no more, and had taken account | 
of her resources. 

There was “home,” an attractive ten-room | 
stone house. Chestnut Avenue had been on 
the outskirts of town when Mrs. Martin had 
gone to the stone house as a bride twenty | 
years ago. During the twenty years the city 
had slowly crept up, a store building here, an 
apartment house there. Electric cars thun- | 
dered up and down the next block, hotels and | 
bakeries appeared on the cross streets; the | 
neighborhood was only a few minutes’ walk 
from the busiest part of the city—yet Chest- | 
nut Avenue stood alone, a shady, restful 
island of homes in the restless sea of traffic. 

Besides home, the assets were few; the tiny | 


income that was still coming would scarcely | 
pay the coal bill and the taxes. Then there | 


were the girls, Lois aged seventeen, Kathleen | 
aged fifteen, still in high school, two lovable | 
liabilities. Home was in a desirable part of the 
town, near business yet quiet. “Paying guests” 
offered the only solution to the problem. 


them.” 
“T thought surely Miss Dunn would be in- 
| vited somew here,” Kathleen said. “Didn’t you, 


mother ?” 
| “She expected to go home,” Mrs. Martin | 
explained, “and then, just last week, the 


schools decided to keep open Friday, so she 
can’t go.’ 


“T heard her refuse an invitation over the | 


telephone just before she found out,” said 
Lois. 

“T suppose we ought to have a turkey,” 
said Mrs. Martin. “ And turkey is fifty-five 
cents a pound. I wonder if we'll have to have 
soup ?” 
| “We had five courses last year,” Lois re- 
minded them wistfully. “We won’t have to 
bother with cheese crackers and candied 
orange peel and things like that this year, 
anyway. Isn’t it funny how much more work 
it seems to be to get up a dinner for people 
you don’t want than for people you do. I 


| never think of the trouble of clearing up after | 


a party, but the idea of washing the dishes 
| after this dinner — Well, I just wish Thanks- 
giving were over!” 

“Girls!” cried Kathleen, suddenly straight- 


which secretly delighted her quiet, practical 
mother. “Girls, let’s make it a party. As long 
as we’ve lost our home anyway, let’s get some 


fun out of it. Let’s pretend we're giving a| 


dinner party and have place cards and flowers 


| and—well, maybe not flowers, but everything | 


that is spiffy and cheap and —” 


siasm was not reflected in the faces of the | 
other two. 

“Getting up a big dinner is about all the | 
work I want,” said her mother. 

“Oh, we'll ‘do all the party part of it, won’t | 
| we, Lois?” said Kathleen. “Oh, come on; it | 


| ening up and looking from one to the other | 
with bright eyes. Kathleen always addressed | 
her mother and sister in that collective way, | 


She paused enthusiastically, but her enthu- |° 


THE WIDENED HEARTH @ 


sy suppose I could paint the place cards | 


myself,” said Lois. 


anyhow, but it would let them know that it 
was a party. We —” 
“We'll use the gorgeous stationery Aunt 
Kate gave me for my birthday,” said Lois. 
“We can have alligator-pear salad,” said 


ered as quite a delicacy.” 

“We'll have a fire in the grate,” said Lois. 
Kathleen, suddenly inspired. 

Enthusiasm had begun its leavening; 
ready Thanksgiving dinner had begun to be a 
“party.” 

Tuesday evening a large square envelope 
lay at each boarder’s place. 

“Mrs. Anne Upland Martin and her daugh- 
ters, Miss Lois and Miss Kathleen Martin, 
would be pleased to have you take dinner 
with them at two o’clock Thanksgiving Day 





else that you want to do.” 
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“Why, mother!” Kathleen’s dish towel 
| paused reproachfully in mid-air. “Who ever 
heard of people’s leaving a party the minute 


‘dinner is over! They’re not a bit more ill- 


“We could send them invitations,” Kath- | 
leen went on eagerly. “Of course, they’d come | 


assorted than most of our family parties.” 
“Besides,” said Lois, coming to her sister’s 
support, “we said, ‘if there is nothing else 


| that you want to do.’ If they think they’re 


Mrs. Martin, “if Uncle Will’s box from Flor- | 
ida gets here in time. That is always consid- | 


“And serve the coffee in front of it!” said | 


al- | 


and spend the afternoon, if there is nothing | 


going to be bored they needn’t stay.” 

“Well, there’s no helping it now, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Martin philosophically. She paused 
a moment. “I wonder what Mr. Thompson’s 
nephew is like.” 

“Tl bet he’s a fashionable young bachelor,” 
said Lois. “Mr. Thompson has quite a lot of 
money and —” 

“Tl bet he wears spats,” was Kathleen’s 
contribution. “I’m glad that we thought of 
having coffee in front of the fire. He'll see 
that we’re not so slow ourselves.” 

Thanksgiving breakfast was a light, hasty 
meal. 

“We wouldn’t eat anything, anyhow,” said 
Mr. Willis. “We don’t want to cramp our 
style for dinner.” 

The party was bringing an element of per- 


| sonality into the pleasant formality that had 


The message was of Kathleen’s composing | 


| and was written in Lois’s pretty hand. The | 
four boarders read the missives through and | 


| then looked up 


“Well, I'll ~4 tickled to death,” said pretty | 


little Miss Dunn. “I was so disappointed about | 
| not being able to go home that I had decided | 


to stay in my room and cry all day.” 
“You can count on me,” 
He worked on the Tribune and had planned 


tc hurry away after dinner and attend the | 


said Mr. Willis. | 


} 


football game with two or three other young | 


newspaper men. But for the last month or so 


it had been growing upon Mr. Willis just how | 
| supreme. 


pretty and sweet little Miss Dunn was, and 
this seemed a splendid chance to get better 
acquainted with her. 

“Well, I haven’t anywhere else to go, so I 


guess J’ll be here all right,” said Miss Demp- | 


sey. Plain, blunt, middle-aged Miss Dempsey | 
| the spirit of the party. 


was secretary in one of the flour mills. 
“Tt’s most kind of you to ask me,” 


said the 


| fourth boarder with the slow, gentle courtesy | 


that fitted so well with his white hair and 
frock coat, “but I am afraid that—unless —” 
He hesitated. “My nephew is to be in town 
| for Thanksgiving Day—lI just received word 
this morning, and—I wonder if it would be 
a great imposition — 

“We'd be glad to have him come, too,” 
Mrs. Mastin said cordially. 

Mr. Thompson beamed. 
| .“He would be happy to come,” he said. 
| “ Kathleen,” her mother protested when 
the three Martins were in the kitchen, wash- 
| ing the dinner dishes, “I wish you had let me 


see those invitations first. What on earth did | 


you ask them all to spend the afternoon for? 
It was all right to make the dinner a party, 
but an ill-assorted group like that will be 


“Well, if we've sunk to where we have to | would be lots of fun. We haven’t had a party | as restless as witches before the day is over.” 





been the atmosphere of the house. 

“Oh, I hope it will snow!” said Kathleen, 
scanning the cloudy sky. “It would seem so 
much more Thanksgiving-y.” 

“We nearly always had sleighing for 
Thanksgiving at home in New Hampshire,” 
said Miss Dempsey. 

After breakfast Mr. Willis departed for the 
office. Mr. Thompson left for the station to 
meet his nephew, and the two women went 
upstairs to their rooms. Then the folding 
doors between the dining room and the living 
room were closed, and from that time on in 
the back part of the house preparation ruled 


Mrs. Martin moved briskly from table to 


| refrigerator, from sink to stove. At ten o’clock 


she put the turkey into the oven. Lois deftly 
made butter balls, washed lettuce and 
chopped nuts. But it was Kathleen that kept 


“O girls! Look!” she called, watching with 
rapt eyes the few feathery flakes that were 
sifting down upon the hard brown ground. 
“There!” she said. “Now just come and see if 
this table doesn’t look lovely.” 

At either end hollowed pumpkins were 
filled with shining apples and oranges, grapes 
and bananas. The place cards, yellow chrys- 
anthemums painted by Lois, waved from the 
tops of the tall slender glasses. And scattered 
about the table in holders of cardboard and 
gilded walnut shells were dozens of little 
candles waiting to be lighted. 

“Why, Kathie, it’s lovely!” 

“And cheap!” Kathleen said eagerly. “It 
didn’t cost a penny except for the candles. 
The walnut shells come from the nuts in the 
mincemeat ; the pumpkins the boarders will eat 
later in pies that mother will make of them.” 

“Mother,” she protested later in the day, 





ESKECS 


BEDS 732 BOSH 
S Jimmy Wales, water boy for the gang 
A on the Dinsmore Street sewer, swung 
his dripping pail over the edge of the 


trench and lowered it to the men twenty-six , 


feet below he grumbled. Something was 
wrong with the gang in Dinsmore Street. The 
firm knew it; Coleman, the superintendent, 
knew it; Jimmy Wales, the water boy, knew 
it, and he grumbled because—well, because 
that was the thing to do on a “rotten job like 
this.” 

These were days of worry for the super- 
intendent in charge. The sewer trench cut 
through a stratum of semiliquid clay and 
sand, and there was constant danger that 
the sheathing that supported the sides of the 
trench might give way under the tremendous 
pressure. Every day that the trench remained 
open added to the danger of accident, yet any 
request for overtime work met with surly 
answers. eae 

“If some one would only start something, 
thought Coleman, “we’d have a show-down 
and get it over with. Some one’s talking Bol- 
shevism to this gang.” ‘ 

The noon whistle interrupted his thought, 
and he watched disgustedly as the men 
dropped their tools wherever they chanced to 
be. Jimmy Wales, bringing his pail from the 
hydrant, stopped in his tracks, set his pail on 
a pile of sand, flung himself down beside it 
and, drawing a huge sandwich from his 
pocket, munched it contentedly. 

Coleman strolled over to him. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “I want you to run 
down to the blacksmith shop and ask Belcher 
if he can mend those chains for me right 
away. I'll need them this afternoon.” 

The boy took another bite of his sand- 
wich. 

“What’s the rush?” he mumbled. “I ain’t 
paid to work noontimes.” 

Coleman sat down beside the boy. Presently 
he said quietly, “How long have you been 
with this gang, Jimmy ?” 

“Six weeks.” 

“Ts the work too hard for you?” 

“No, it ain’t; but anybody’s a sucker to 
work overtime, less’n they get double pay.” 

“Did some one tell you that, Jimmy ?” 

“Didn’t tell me specially. I heard Tim Law- 
son say so, and—and I reckon he knows.” — 

Tim Lawson; so he was the sore spot in 
the gang. The very man who must do his 
work faithfully and carefully, if they were to 
complete the job without an accident! 

“Jimmy,” continued the superintendent 
thoughtfully, “did you ever wonder how it 
happens that I am in charge of this work, 
while men like Tim Lawson, who were build- 
ing sewers when I was a kid in knee pants, 
are still working for a day’s pay?” 

“You had a pull,” replied the boy 
promptly. “Lawson says so.” 

“He’s right,” returned Coleman quickly. “I 
had a pull, and I have it now. Would you like 
to hear how I got it?” 

“Sure, I would,” grinned the boy. 

“How old are you, Jimmy ?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“TI was just your age when I got my first 
job; it was with this same company, and I 
was water boy.” 

Jimmy sat up and looked at the boss with 
new interest. 

“We were building a road over Corliss 
Mountain,” continued Coleman. “I had to 





“you’re not going to wear that dress! Why, 
don’t you know, mother, this is a party!” 

Just at noon the doorbell rang, causing 
great excitement. It proved to be a box of 
flowers from one of Miss Dunn’s admirers. 

“Girls, look at these!” said Kathleen, 
coming back to the kitchen with her arms full 
of American Beauties. “Miss Dunn says we 
can have them for the dining room.” She 
placed the two tall vases on the buffet. 
“There! That gives the whole thing tone. 
The nephew with the spats will give one 
glance at those, and he'll know this is no 
husking bee.” 

A little before two o’clock the nephew 
arrived. Lois was the first to see him. She 
clutched Kathleen, and the two peered 
through the crack in the double door. He was 
a tall, awkward, freckle-faced boy of sixteen 
or so. The girls stared for a moment, then 
retreated to the kitchen for a hysterical out- 
burst. 

“A fashionable bachelor!” gasped Lois. 

“Did you notice any sp-spats?” said Kath- 
leen. 

At quarter past two the dining-room cur- 
tains were drawn, the three dozen little 
yellow candles lighted, and the doors flung 
open. There was a delighted gasp from the 
five guests. 

It was a most successful party. The board- 
ers had put on their holiday moods with their 
holiday clothes. In a soft blue silk dress, 
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“FORGET IT!"’ GRINNED JIMMY. “I'M 


lug water from a spring half a mile away. I'll 
never forget how my legs ached, and it 
seemed as if every man on the job drank 
water enough to drown him. I heard the fore- 
man say that he’d had to fire two water boys 
because they couldn’t hold up their end. 
Right there I made up my mind he’d never 
have a chance to fire me. It came easier for 
me after a while. We got along to where I 
could get the water from a house close to the 
job, and I had more time to spare. The boss 
used to send me on errands from one end of 
the job to the other, and I liked that because 
it gave me a chance to see how the work was 
done. I kept my eyes and ears open, and by 
the time we finished in the fall I had a pretty 
good idea how a job ought to be run. I went 
to school that winter, and when construction 
work opened the next spring what do you 
suppose happened ?” 

Jimmy could not guess. 

“They sent for me and gave me a job run- 
ning a concrete mixer. I wasn’t any smarter 
than any of the other boys on the work, but 
somehow I got the idea that it was the job 






JIMMY 

HAD A 
NATU- CHEERFUL 
RALLY GRIN 


They were the same people, with one ex- 
ception, that gathered at the same table twice 
a day, yet there was a difference. Instead of a 
businesslike boarding-house dinner prepared 
for pay, was the gracious atmosphere of a 
feast prepared for love. It showed in Mrs. 
Martin’s “best” dress, that gracious spirit, in 
the alligator-pear-salad and in the candied 
orange peel; it twinkled in the tiny yellow 
candles and chuckled in the silly little conun- 
drums written on the backs of the place cards. 
It was the spirit of hospitality that brings 
forth its best for guests. 

When they had eaten the last bit of mince 
pie, and the last little candle had flickered 
out, it was after four o’clock, and, according 
to plan, they all went into the living room to 


| drink their coffee round the snapping wood 


| fir 


Miss Dempsey did not seem half so much the | 
brusque, reserved business woman. And little | 


Miss Dunn, in her straight black velvet dress 
with its lace collar, with her wide blue eyes 
and her yellow hair, curling softly against her 
creamy neck, made a picture from which Mr. 
Willis could hardly take his eyes. He told 
funny stories of newspaper life and bandied 
jokes with Mr. Thompson with a geniality 
that would have made any party “go.” Mr. 
Thompson watched Bobby Smith at first, 
eager for his sister’s boy to have a good time 
and appear to advantage. He soon dropped 
all responsibility there, however, when he 
found him stealing almonds from Kathleen’s 
cup and telling Lois about a football game. 





e. 

“I’m glad we saved all these berry boxes 
from canning time,” said Kathleen, putting 
on another armful. “They burn up in a 
minute, but don’t they make the most thrill- 
ing fire!” 


The feathery snowflakes had changed to a | 


cold autumn rain that blew against the win- 
dows. Twilight fell early; the firelight flick- 
ered, leaving shadowy corners in the living 
room. After a bit, words came fitfully; there 
were little periods of silence. 

Kathleen, in her place on the floor beside 
the fire, ceased poking idly at the wood. Sen- 
sitive, responsive, she had caught the strange, 
wistful solemnity that so often steals down 
on holiday evenings. She leaned back against 
her mother’s knee 

“It seems sort of—sort of ghostly, doesn’t 
it?” she said in a hushed tone. 

Then the ghosts stole in, the ghosts of other 
and different Thanksgivings. 





DRAWING PAY FROM THE COMPANY” 


that counted. Any little extra work was O. K. 
if it helped put the job along. Since the day 
when I made good as water boy on Corliss 
Mountain road I’ve never had to hunt a job 
—the job has always hunted me.” 

“Him a water boy!” soliloquized . Jimmy 
as he trudged back from the blacksmith shop 
a little later with two heavy chains over his 
shoulders. “Well, what do you know about 
that !” 

During the days that followed a little 
leaven of efficiency appeared in the person of 
the gang’s most humble member. The water 
boy found time to do little errands for the 
men. If tools were thrown carelessly about, 
Jimmy Wales put them where they belonged. 
Jimmy had naturally a cheerful grin. He 
used it. 

Somehow it began to seem as if Jimmy 
Wales carried a remarkable brand of water 
in his pail. Even the worst grumblers had a 
good word for the water boy. 

Among other things Jimmy became greatly 
interested in the work of pipelaying, and he 
made frequent trips to the bottom of the 
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trench, where he bombarded Mike Carson, 
the pipelayer, with questions. . 

“Is it me trade ye’d be learnin’?” chuckled _ 
the good-natured Irishman. 

“T’m going to find out about everything on 
this job,” replied Jimmy. 

One hundred and eight feet of pipe had 
been laid from the manhole at Summer 
Street. The digging continued soft, and Cole- 
man frequently cautioned Lawson to exer- 
cise the greatest care with his sheathing. The 
bracer was surly and resented any inspection 
of his work. 

“ He’s lookin’ for trouble!” he growled. 
“I’m doin’ all I’m paid for.” 

It was while the superintendent was at the 
far end of the job that a heavy maul dropped 
from the street level, struck a carelessly- 
driven cross brace and knocked it loose. With 
a splintering crash, twenty feet of sheathing 
gave way and fell over into the trench, fol- 
lowed by tons of earth. 

Beyond the break the men scrambled hast- 
ily to the street level. Coleman, running at 
top speed, joined them and surveyed the 
group. Tim Lawson quailed before his look. 

“Where’s Mike Carson?” demanded Cole- 
man savagely. 

The men were silent. 

Throwing off his coat, the superintendent 
sprang into the trench and dropped rapidly 
from brace to brace until he reached the 


bottom. 


“Carson!” he shouted. “Mike Carson!” 

A faint voice replied. There was a moment of 
question and answer; then Coleman climbed 
quickly to the street. 

“Carson’s there, men, and he’s alive. The 
planking has arched over him, so he has 
plenty of air space; but he says there’s a 
timber across his back that’s killing him! 
We'll have to dig like devils, but be careful 
not to start any more earth caving.” 

Only three men at a time could work in the 
restricted space above the buried man, and as 
fast as one paused for breath another took 
his place. 

“Where’s the water boy ?” asked some one 
suddenly. 

“There’s his pail,” said another; “he can’t 
be far off.” 

“Has anyone seen him since the break?” 
asked Coleman sharply. 

None could be sure. 

For fifteen minutes the men dug like fiends. 
Suddenly they stopped. From beneath their 
feet came a queer sound; a sound as of a saw, 
cutting through hard timber. In a moment 
Coleman was again at the bottom of the 
trench. 

“Mike Carson,” he shouted, “can you hear 
me?” 

“Sure I can!” came the reply; “and it’s 
feelin’ better I am since I got half a ton of 
timber off’n the small of me back! ’Tis this 
scamp of a water boy done it. He’s after 
crawlin’ through the pipe from the manhole, 
draggin’ a saw behind him, and it’s himself 
that cut me clear, not three minutes ago!” 

Two hours later they lifted Mike Carson 
from the trench. As for Jimmy Wales, he had 
squirmed his way back through the pipe and 
emerged again from the manhole. The men 
raised a cheer at sight of him. Some one sug- 
gested taking up a collection. 

“Forget it!” grinned Jimmy. “I’m drawing 
pay from the company. Anything is O. K. if 
it puts the job along.” 





“How well I remember the first Thanksgiv- 
ing after we came west,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“It was the year after the Indian trouble. 
Minneapolis was St. Anthony Fails then.” 

It was a story of pioneer days that he told, 
of raw country, of hardships and successes. 
Then Miss Dunn told of the first year that 
she had taught school in the New Hampshire 
hills and of their having been snowed in the 
day before Thanksgiving and having to stay 
until Friday morning with nothing to eat but 
what was left in the children’s luncheon bas- 
kets. Mrs. Martin told of a Thanksgiving 
when, as a bride and fledgling housekeeper, 
she had had to entertain wealthy friends of 
her husband’s. 

When the clock struck eight, it was like a 
signal summoning them from the past. Miss 
Dunn straightened up suddenly. 

“Please, Mrs. Martin,” she said, “we’ve re- 
covered from our feasting. Please let us all 
help do the dishes.” 

“Oh, no, we'll do them after —” 
Martin began. 

“After we’ve gone home, you were going to 
say,” Miss Dunn accused her. “But we're al- 
ready at home, you see; so there’s no chance 
of our going. Please!” 

Mr. Willis was already on his way to the 
| dining room. 

“This is a heaven - sent opportunity,” he 
said. “I’ve always wondered whether all this 
/ newfangled domestic science amounted to 
anything. We have a domestic science ‘teacher 
at our mercy, and we’ll see if she really knows 
how to wash dishes.” 

The Martin kitchen that night was a hilari- 
ous place. At the sink, Mr. Willis, with a ging- 
ham apron tied about his neck, washed dishes. 
Kathleen presided over another pan on the 
table; Lois and Bobby Smith raced to see who 
should wipe each plate and cup as it came 
from the hot rinsing water. Miss Dunn wiped 
the dishes that Mr. Willis washed, and, judg- 
ing from her occasional laughter and blushes, 
acquaintance was progressing quite as fast as 
| work. There was much rivalry between the 
| two teams, much good-natured bandying 
| back and forth that ended with Mr. Willis’s 


Mrs. 
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seizing Lois and depositing her high and dry 
upon the top of the refrigerator, where he 
left her until he and Miss Dunn had caught 
up with the rival team. 

At last they all went back to the living 
room for a little music. Miss Dunn played, 
and Lois and Kathleen went out to the cabi- 
net in the hall in search of some old books of 
music. They stole a moment for congratula- 
tions. Kathleen seized her sister about the 
waist. 

“Honestly, hasn’t this been the nicest holi- 
day party we’ve ever had!” 

“Everybody has been so nice,” said Lois. 
“Wasn’t it dandy of Mr. Thompson to invite 
us all to the theatre to-morrow night in 
honor of his nephew? I haven’t been to the 
theatre in a decent seat since the Consolidated 
failed.” 

“They were all so nice,” said Kathleen. 
“The idea of Miss Dunn’s saying she’d just 
love to help me make over my pink dress! I 
like even Miss Dempsey. Do you know,” she 
went on eagerly, “I believe it was because we 
were pretending we really wanted them here 
that they seemed so nice. We didn’t keep kind 
of—kind of resenting them all the time.” 

“But the funny part is,” Lois admitted in a 
whisper, “it wasn’t pretending at all after the 
first. Why, when we were all fooling in the 
kitchen, I suddenly thought how glad I was 
that it wasn’t going to end like most parties, 
—everybody go home and it’s over with a 
bang,—that they’d all be here for breakfast 
in the morning and for dinner to-morrow 
night and right on.” 

“T know it,” said Kathleen eagerly. “Of 
course, it’s a lot more work, and home isn’t 
the same, but I think it’s going to be real fun 
having them here.” 

“They probably won’t always seem quite 
so nice as they do to-night,” said Lois sagely ; 
“they’re at their best to-day. But then —” 

There was a little pause in the music; then 
from the living room came soft, familiar 
notes: 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.”’ 


One voice after another took up the old 
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tune, Mr. Thompson’s a bit quavery, Miss 
Dempsey’s a bit off the key. 

In the shadowy hall Kathleen’s arm tight- 
ened round her sister. Where the light from 
the living room fell, she could see the rug over 
which they had all walked so many happy 
days, the corner of the case where their 
favorite books were kept; she knew what was 
in the shadowy corners—the hatrack with 


TALES 


OR more than twelve years, from the 
early sixties on, my father was post- 
master, justice of the peace, town clerk, 

supervisor and member of the school board 
in the heart of the great hardwood timber 
belt of Minnesota. His room, where the mail 
was distributed, was an ideal place to hear 
such stories as delight the boyish heart. 

Here I reveled in the tales of adventure, 
of sport, of danger that were told with the 
utmost nonchalance by hardy, rough men 
who had been pioneers all their lives. They 
had followed the edge of civilization as a gull 
runs on the shore to follow a wave for what 
it may cast up. 

Here I heard the details of Indian warfare 
till my blood would alternately chill with 
horror and boil with rage; and here I listened 
to tales of ridiculous happenings told in a 
style that would make the reputation of any 
professional humorist. 

Imagine a large room with a red-hot stove 
in one corner and a dozen men, all more or 
less in need of a barber, in Mackinaw blanket 
coats, flannel shirts, heavy woolen trousers 
and boot packs, or moccasins. 

One huge man who sat near the fire looked 
up from contemplating the broken lace of his 
shoe pack and hailed my father. 

“Say, squire, ’twas ninety-six below at my 
house yestudy.” 

“Why, Andy, that’s ridiculous. Are you 
trying to see how big a lie you can tell?” 

, squire, I ain’t, It’s so.” 

A pn of voices gibed at him 

“Wal, it’s so, and you c’n b’lieve it er not.” 

“How do you prove it, Andy ?” 

“Wal, the old thermometer friz solid at 
forty-eight, and I tuk her in and thawed her 
out, and she friz agin at forty-eight; and if 
twict forty-eight — 

But a chorus of loud laughter stopped him. 

“Here comes Roger Stanley!” called a 
young man standing at a window. “Let’s get 
him to tell about his deer hunt.” And most of 
the: men turned to watch Roger as he tied his 
horse at the gate. He came in, a short, thick- 
set man, perhaps twenty-six years old, with 
curly brown hair and a pugnacious jaw. 

“Hello, Roger! How’s deer hunting these 
days?” 

He grinned and nodded to several men be- 
fore he replied. At last he sat down beside | 
Andy and dropped his cap on the floor. 

“Why, I guess the deer crop is all right. It 
was, the last I heard.” 

At that a laugh went round. I stole closer | 
and ventured to ask him if he had killed a | 
deer. His eyes twinkled, and he caught me by 
the arm and swung me to a seat at his left. 


“Yes, youngster, I did kill a deer, and that | 


is what these fellows are laughing at.” 

“What is there funny about it ?” 

“Tell it, Roger, tell the boy.” They fairly | 
shouted this time. 

Roger smiled again and said, “All right, | 
sonny, I'll tell the story, and you can see why | 
these fellows laugh so hard. You see, I was | 
out last Monday after a bit of venison, and as | 
I came past your pappy’s sugar bush I saw | 
deer sign that was fresh. I tuk out in the | 
direction it was headin’ and slipped over the | 
hill and on past the draw where your spring | 


run begins. Then I followed the stream down | 


to the dam you and your brothers built two 
year ago. 

“The water is about two foot deep above 
the dam, and it had a skim of ice over it, I 
remember. Just after I reached the dam and 
crossed it I heard the sound of something | 
walking in the water down below. I crawled | 
alongside a log and waited. Pretty soon I 


saw a buck walk out in the road. I stuck my | 
gun over the log and ‘pulled on him. He |} 


dropped dead, as I supposed, and I put the 
gun against the log and, without waiting for 
anything, trotted over to cut his throat. 





“HE SOON SAW 


HE WAS LOSIN’” 


that had ticked so loud in the stillness the | 


where their mother stopped to wave good-by 
to them when they started off for school. It 


haps some Thanksgiving — 
The plaintive melody went on. Kathleen’s 
eyes suddenly filled with impulsive tears. 





their: mother’s coat and umbrella, the clock | 


| 


“Think of their singing that anywhere but 
home!” she said, with her voice choking a 


night their father died, the window seat | little. 


“TI know it,” said Lois. “I was just thinking 
that, too. I’'m—oh, I don’t care if the Con- 


all seemed suddenly, poignantly sweet. Per- | solidated did fail—I’m so glad we’ve got the 


” 


house and each other! 
* “ And honestly,” said Kathleen, laughing | 
shakily, “I’m thankful that we’ve got the | 


boarders. If we can somehow manage to make 
it seem like home to them, too —” 

The last flicker had died out in the fire- 
place; the little, old-fashioned grate with its 
narrow hearthstone was black and dead. But 
the spirit that kindles all home fires was 
burning bright. And in the magic of that 
Thanksgiving night the hearth where only 
three had gathered had suddenly grown wide. 


OF THE BIG WOODS -# 
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ORAWINGS BY O F. HOWARD 


| “That was where I made a leetle mistake. 
He wa’n’t dead by a long shot, and when he 
felt the first prick of the knife he went from his 
side on the ground to as high as my head in 
one plunge, and me hanging to his horn with 
my left hand. I don’t know just where we 
were in that jump when my hand slipped off 
that horn, but I do know that I was standing 
on my head in the muck and busted ice of 
the swamp in about one second. I swung back 
on my hands and knees with my face covered 
with mud and caught a glimpse of the buck 
| on the wing overhead, halfway ’twixt me and 
the tree tops, I thought. 
| “T just had sense enough to flop over on 
; my left side when he lit with his forefeet 
| where I had been a second before, and he 
went into that muck plumb up to his shoul- 
ders. It was sticky, and it kept him busy long 
enough for me to get up on my feet and run 
| about twenty feet. Then here he come a-bilin’. 
| I dodged behind a big tamarack, and he went 
shootin’ by like a house afire. 
| “T reckon you never saw anythin’ turn any 
| quicker than he did when he found he had 
overshot me, and the way we cut circles 
| round that tree was nothin’ slow. Just about 
| fifteen foot away was two tamaracks growin’ 
within a foot and a half of each other. 
| “Bimeby Mr. Buck, he stops and glares at 
| me and stamps and shakes his head. My gun 
| is back by the log; my knife and I parted in 
the air in that first jump. What in blazes 
| would you have done, sonny ?” 
“Why, I should have tried to climb a tree,” 
I said at once. 
A laugh went round. 
| “Just what I did, sonny, and that brute cut 





the leggin’s nearly off my moccasins when | 


he charged. I hit the swamp on my back, and 
| all that saved me then was his landing in the 
muck again. 

“Well, I got up quick and run to the twin 

| trees by the time he was loose again, and it 
| was ‘on with the dance’ once more. I am 
| rather heavy for dancin’ in muck like that 
swamp has, and my wind was gettin’ short. 
I looked for a club and saw an old :sled stake 
your pappy lost in the winter, layin’ about 
six foot to the north of them twin trees. I 
just started for it when here my partner come 
again a-sashayin’ along to jine with me in a 
little heel-and-toe polka. 

“He wa’n’t no gentleman or he would ’a’ 
quit when he heard what I called him. I 
found out one thing as soon as I hit the twin 
trees, and that was that I had the bulge on 
him at last, for the trees were so close to each 
other that he couldn’t get through, and I could 
just make it in fine shape; so when he come 
again I slid through and back, through and 
back, while he run round each time; he soon 
saw he was losin’ and stopped to think it 
over. 

“Then I stepped through on his side and 
dared him, just as you boys do in playin’ 





“WE HEARD 
A YELL 
THAT SPLIT 
THE ICE 

ON GOOSE 
LAKE” 


twin trees I saw he had his head down, and 
one horn was hangin’ by a strip of skin, 
danglin’ ’side of his head, and he seemed dazed 
like. I only made one jump to that sled stake 
and one back, and I was ready for him. I 
stepped out and swung on him back of the 
ears, and he dropped. 

“You see, he charged me when I gave him 
the dare, and as I stepped back through the 
space between the trees he hit one horn and 
nigh broke his neck, and did take the horn 
off. My bullet had stunned him by hitting a 
horn. Here’s the mail, boys.” 

And the whole crowd were off with a laugh | 
and a jest and left me to wait till the next 
mail, which would come in three days. I 
looked out at the trees in their beautiful 
white velvet dresses, hung with diamonds, 
and wished with all my heart that I could 
go deer hunting as these big men did every 
winter. 

The next mail came on Friday, and the 
men began to straggle in at least two hours 
before we looked for the carrier. He came 
in a sleigh in winter and in a spring wagon 
in summer and helped out his wages by deal- 
ing in game, ginseng, bloodroot, snakeroot, 
valerian and other roots, as well as by carry- 
ing passengers. 

This mail day was bright and warm—only 
five or six degrees below zero, which is com- 
fortable weather after having it in the forties 
for a week or two. The first man to come in 
was Henry Schneider, a Dutchman, as we called 
the people from the mountains of Pennsyl- 





vania. He was about five feet, seven inches 
tall and weighed not more than one hundred | 
and thirty pounds, but he was all steel springs | 
and tough leather. One of the things I re- 
member most distinctly about him was his 
inability to get “v” and “w” in their right | 
places. Anything that began with “w” had 
the sound of “v,” and “very” was “wery” to | 
him. 

Seven other men arrived in half an hour 
and three more in an hour. Our big room 
began to be a little crowded with eleven men 
in it besides my father and my oldest brother. 

It was some time before the talk drifted 
round to the subjects that I liked best, and 
it came at last because of a story that my 
father told about an Irish woodchopper who 
had a narrow escape from being killed by a 
falling tree. 

As father finished, one man, who sat in a 
corner and who had not said a word beyond 
greeting the others, began to chuckle. His 
name was Levi Barton. 

“Tell it, Levi, tell it!” 
look at him. 

“Well, boys, that story reminds me of an 


And all turned to 


'Irishman that I worked with in the pine 


woods of Maine. You see, this man, Boyle, 


| had only been over from the old sod about 
| ten weeks, and he had a faculty for getting 


prisoner’s base, and he tuk the dare. You | 


ought to see the way he come. Hair all 
standin’ straight up, eyes a-bulgin’, teeth 
a-grittin’ and legs floppin’ —and me right in 
range. But I wasn’t in range long. 

“When I stopped on the other side of the 


into more scrapes than any other five men we 
had. One of the camp swampers had killed 
a bear with his axe, as it was scrambling over 
a log to get at him after he had disturbed it in 
the act of making a nest under an old turned- 
up root where a big tree had blown down. 
“Boyle was terribly excited and spent a deal 


of time looking at the skin and examining 
the paws, and it was plain enough that he 
was eager to get a bearskin of his own to 
brag about. 

“One day about two weeks after Smith had 
killed his bear Boyle came running up to 
where I was working with Tom Sheldon and 
begged us to come and see if he had really 
found a bear. He was dancing with excite- 
ment and impatience. We went back with him 
to where he had made his discovery, and he 
led us to an immense hollow log. I got down 
on my knees and looked in. It was too dark 
to see far up the hole, but Boyle said, ‘Shmell, 
man, shmell!’ And sure enough I could detect 
the animal odor. 

“T told Sheldon we would cut a small tree 
and plug the end of the hollow log with it and 
then chop holes till we located the bear’s head 
and kill him where he could not hurt anyone; 
but Boyle would not have it that way. If 
Smith could kill a bear with an axe when it 
was out in the open, he certainly could kill 
this one as it came out of the log. 

" ‘And be the powers, Oi’ll kill him me own 
way,’ said he. So Tom and I stood side by 
side and began knocking the chips out to 
make a small hole about fifteen feet up the 


-log. Boyle stood with his axe over his shoul- 


der, ready for a blow. We cut two holes with- 
out finding any bear, but when we had the 
third one almost down to the hollow, Boyle 
turned his head to speak to us, and then the 
bear came. He came fast and in dead earnest. 
We saw out of the corners of our eyes that 
Boyle dropped, and we heard a yell that split 
the ice on Goose Lake, and then we ran. 

“The bear was a two-year-old, and he was 
mad. Boyle had lost his axe in the first assault 
and was fighting with hands and feet, and I 
must say he was putting up a good scrap. 
I got to him first and raised my axe to hit 
the bear, but the fight was so fast and furious 
that I was afraid I should hit Boyle, so I 
yelled, ‘Lie still!’ And he heard me. He gave 
a twist to put his face down, and as my axe 
landed on the bear’s head I heard Boyle yell, 
‘Don’t shpile the hide!’ 

“I was so mad at him for thinking of the 
bear hide while his own was being clawed off 
him that I picked him up by the neck and 
kicked him good. I don’t believe he felt it, 
for he squirmed round as the last kick landed 
and said, ‘Glory be, ain’t he the beauty!’ All 
I could do after that was to sit down on the 
log and laugh till my sides ached, while Boyle 
got down on his knees and stroked the fur 
on his bear and crooned to it in the funniest 
and happiest manner imaginable. And he took 
all the credit to himself for killing it.” 

At this point Henry Schneider struck in: 
“T vill tell you vun oxperience vot I hev ven 
I come py dis voods gountry svelt year ago. 
I hef killed me mebbe a huntret teer, aber not 
any bear, und I vos grazy to get vun bear. So 
vun tay I go me out py der Glearvater Rifer 
und follers him mebbe six mile till I come py 
der little round lake back of old Shake Ber- 
kins’s blace, und I go me round py der old 
man’s spring to get me some goot vasser, und 
yust ven I got my face in der spring I hears a 
sount like some vun he make vun big sigh 
und end it mit a grunt. 

“T rolls ofer on my left shoulder, qvick like, 
und my gun he vos right easy reachin’, you 
pet, und I looks, und not more as fifteen feet 
avay vos a bear, yust a-lookin’ py me kinder 
interested like. Yiminy, I vos scart, but I 
shoved der ole gun vorwarts und pulled der 
hammer back; den I lay shtill und say soft, 
‘I don’t vant you wery bat,’ und he took vun 
more look and valked avay kinder disgusted 
like.” 

“What did you do, Henry ?” 

“Me? I yust say I vant nottings bigger as 
rabbits to-day, alretty, und I go vun vay 
faster as he goes der first vay. I got me vot 
you call a hunch dot der bear shmell my 
lunch I het in mine bocket, und he _tinks 





“| OUTRUN A FOX AND THREE RABBITS” 
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mebbe I been det too long for to be much 
goot. Mine frau she put me dot lunch up, und 
it vas rye bret, dill bickles und limburger, py 
cholly.” 

When the laughter had subsided my father 
called from the next room to one of the men 
who had not spoken yet and asked him to 
tell the men how Nat Piper got mixed up 
with a bear. This man, Len Thomas, was 
from Maine and had a dry wit that made him 
popular. He laughed as father called to him 
and replied, “All right, squire; I guess it'll 
bear repeatin’. 

“You see, Nat was what you fellows would 
call a splinter. He stood six feet four in his 
bare feet and only weighed one hundred and 
thirty pounds. He used a rifle of the old long 
Kentucky style, and when it came to picking 
squirrels out of-the oak trees he was all there. 

“One day he went out after squirrels with 
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Kiser, his little black-and-tan dog. Kiser was 
a mean little brute, always nipping some one’s 
leg, and when the bitten man turned Kiser 
would be thirty feet away, looking at some- 
thing on the sky line. 

“Nat and Kiser went out beyond Toddy 
Pond about a mile, and were in a small patch 
of brush when Kiser left Nat and went off 
to investigate some scent he had cut. Nat 
shot a squirrel and picked it up and then 
began to load. He had the ball about halfway 
down the barrel when here came Kiser on the 
jump, and right at his heels a big bear. Nat 
jumped, too, just once, and then he froze, In 
that one jump he broke his ramrod short off 
at the muzzle of the gun, and then he froze 
because Kiser was running round his legs in 
circles with the bear a close second. 

“Nat said, ‘That fool fice jest couldn’t 
see any other place of safety but my legs, and 








they wa’n’t very safe. Seemed like them two 
went raound me more’n a hour, but I reckon 
*twa’n’t more’n three or four turns. I wuz so 
darned scart I wuz shakin’ like a ager 
patient in a malaria hospital, but them two 
wuz havin’ the time er their lives. Bimeby ole 
missus bear she got tired of turnin’ corners 
so durn quick and riz right up in front of me 
and made one pass with both hands and on- 
dressed me quicker’n I ever did it when I 
wuz racin’ to see who’d get in the pond fer 
a swim ahead of the rest. The worst of it- were 
that she lit in too deep, and she dug channels 
daown my chist thet would ’a’ dreened a 
swamp er floated a flatbo’t.’ 

. “‘And what did you do then?’ they asked 


im. 

““Me?’ replied Nat. ‘Why, I jest made one 
jump sideways, and then I run fer two mile 
so fast I outrun a fox and three rabbits so 
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bad they quit discouraged, and jest set up 
and watched the brush wiggle where I was a 
second before.’ 

“ ‘But what became of the dog, Nat?’ 

“That fice? Huh! He was settin’ on the 
doorstep when I got home, and he looked me 
over in a c’ntemptyus sort o’ way as much as 
ter say, “Whyn’t ye run while yer at it, and 
get somewhere sometime ?”’ ” 

“Mail ready,” called father, and my enter- 
tainers left me. 

And now I look back and number the men 
who gave me so much pleasure; and there are 
only one or two left—old men, helpless men, 
useless men, some would call them; but | 
think how they cleared the way for civiliza- 
tion, how they resolutely set themselves to 
overcome the hardships of pioneering, that 
their children might inherit the better part, 
and I love them. 


A HOME FOR JACK-O-IANTERN 


N the little chapel of St. Barnabas Ruth 
I Keniston and Ermina Vincent, first-year 

nurses in training, sat side by side. 

As Ruth listened to the reading of the 
hymn she heard Ermina catch her breath in 
a sigh that was almost a gasp. 

“What is it, Ermina?” she asked, gently 
shaking her friend’s arm. “What are you wor- 
rying about ?” 

“A home for Jack-o’-Lantern,” Ermina 
answered. “It’s his last week here, and I’m 
almost desperate.” 

There was no time for Ruth to speak. They 
rose with the little choir, and the sound of 
young voices overflowing the dim chapel 
echoed along the corridors of the hospital: 

“Joy to the world, the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King —”’ 


Suddenly, from without, a voice high and 
clear like a bird note took up the hymn. It 
was the voice of a child singing in perfect 
time and tune. The chorus within the chapel 
softened until the new voice seemed to lead. 

The hymn ended presently, and two by two 
the nurses walked briskly away to their cor- 
ridors. As always, Ruth Keniston and Ermina 
Vincent walked together, but, not as always, 
they talked in sober tones. 

“A home for Jack-o’-Lantern,” Ruth was 
repeating. “If only somebody could hear him 
sing before they saw his freckles!” 

“That’s the idea, Rufus. I’m getting up a 
sort of scheme. Don’t ask me or you'll be 
abetting me in it, but with or without abet- 
ting I’m going to find a home for Jack-o’- 
Lantern. Yes’m!” 

Ruth stood still and shook a finger warn- 
ingly. 

“Then sit right down and count ten, Mis- 
chief,” she said. “O Ermina, I’m just as anx- 
ious as you are! I suppose I ought to nip 
your scheme by asking about it, but I won’t.” 


“Five people have been up here to see him | 


in the last two weeks!” moaned Ermina. 
“Five people, who went off and took little 
dimpled things without any backbones, but 
with lots of light curly hair or with flashing 
black eyes. There Jack sits in 211, getting 
stronger every day and perfectly sure that 
he’ll have a father and a mother and a home 
when the right time comes. I’ve promised him 
that. It would be dreadful if I couldn’t get 
him a home. If he goes to some institution 
next week, I'll lie down and kick and scream.” 

Ruth smiled as she walked toward the diet 
kitchen. She was used to Ermina’s impulsive 
threats. She had acted as Ermina’s pilot in 
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“MY DEAR GIRL, I CAN'T GET IT THROUGH MY HEAD WHAT YOU'VE 
DONE THAT ISN’T SQUARE” 


| “P’m glad you don’t feel that way,” said 
| Miss Vincent soberly. 

“I believe in fairies but not people,” 
Jack stoutly. 

“So do I sometimes,” agreed Miss Vincent. 

“Ralph says he doesn’t need any fairies,” 
Jack went on. “He is going to get a father 
and a mother to-day.” 

Ermina flushed. 

“Perhaps,” she replied. “If the right father 
and mother come, he will; but if the wrong 
ones should come, they’ll go away again.” 

“Five times they did that to me,” said Jack. 

“T think if I were a boy and wanted a 
father and a mother more than anything else 
in the world, I should go to the fairies with 
it,” Miss Vincent began craftily. “Everyone 


said 





the first stormy days of probation and had | has to do his best for the fairies, and if one 
helped her sail through with colors flying. | were prowling through the corridor and heard 
She had been present when even Ermina’s | a boy singing his very best at the right time 
pleasure-loving guardian gave her due praise | it might drop in and say, ‘You can have one 
for perseverance, and in Ruth’s own pleasant | wish,’ the way they do in books, and then a 
home there was no guest more welcome than | boy could come right out and tell about a 
Ermina with her gay laugh and tumbled | father and a mother and a home. Maybe he 
curly head. Lieut. Bob, Ruth’s brother, once | could sing a father and a mother right into 
said, “I like to see a butterfly make good.” | the room himself without any fairies.” 
He had taken Miss Leech, the superintendent “How would I know one was prowling, 
of nurses, to dinner, and they had talked of | Miss Vincent? I can’t see the corridor.” 
Ermina. “What if I should find out for you? I could 

“She is wonderful with children,” Miss | stand in the corridor, and then at the right 
Leech had said. | time I could come to the door and hold out 

“T was a lonesome youngster myself,” Er- | my hand like this. It would be a signal, and 
mina told Ruth. “No one helped me to play. | you could begin to sing that very second. 
Perhaps if I had had more fun in that gloomy | The same song you sang this morning—your 
old house watched over by servants, I should | very best. And maybe — mind, I only say 
not be overdoing it now.” | maybe —” 

Three weeks before this morning in the; “I'd like to try it,” breathed Jack-o’- 
chapel, the charity ward at St. Barnabas had | Lantern. 
overflowed, and Jack and Ralph, two waif| “So should I,” said Ermina. 
patients, had been moved to room 211 in the “Shall we?” said Jack. 
children’s corridor of the new building. In| Ermina nodded. 
this two-bed room Jack now sat erect singing | That day Ruth and Ermina had their hours 
to himself. As Ermina put down his tray, he | off together in the morning, but, contrary to 
smiled at her, and it was not hard to see why | custom, Ermina avoided Ruth, and when 
she had given him his name. Under very | they were together listened half-heartedly to 
light-blue, white-lashed eyes spread a mouth | her plans for the vacation that was very near. 
of generous proportions, always curved in a| “Are you cross about something, Ermina?” 
smile. | Ruth asked at length. 

“Now, young man,” she admonished him this| “Don’t ask me questions, Ruthie, please 
morning, “if you want to get strong enough | don’t. I’ll tell you fibs if you do.” 
to run races after your bath, you'd better eat; Ruth looked troubled as she stood facing 
a wonderful breakfast. One to get ready! | her friend. Here was the old impulsive Ermina. 
Two to keep steady! Three to eat bready ! | 
Go! Ralph, what do you think the fairies 
will bring you if you don’t eat oatmeal ?” 

“Ralph doesn’t believe in fairies,” said 
Jack, with his mouth full. 

“O Ralph, after yesterday and all the nice 
things they left by your pillow!” 

“He doesn’t believe in Santa Claus or fair- 
ies or anything. He just believes in people. He 
says nothing but people is really so.” 


“— AND HEAV'N AND 
NATURE SING" 


ORAWINGS BY 
A.C, WILLIAMSON 








“Ts it —” Ruth began. “Tell me, Ermina —” 

“Don’t ask me! I’m having some under- 
hand dealings with a fairy of my acquaint- 
ance, and that’s all I will say. Good-by, 
Ruthaline !” 

During the first part of the afternoon 
Ermina hovered about room 211. She ar- 
ranged and rearranged the plants in Ralph’s 
window; she fed the bird and at Jack’s re- 
quest carved a little bird from a large piece 
of cuttle bone; she told cowboy stories for 
Ralph and fairy stories for Jack. But every 
other minute she darted into the corridor. 
Ralph was expecting his new parents, and 
Jack his fairy, and they were often disap- 
pointed when Miss Vincent returned with 
neither. 

Presently Ermina heard Ruth’s quiet voice 
in the corridor. Ruth did not belong in that 
part of the building. What was she doing 
here? Ermina stood in the doorway watching 
her best friend’s head appearing through the 
banisters. Ruth came up to the landing, and 
behind her came two people, a man and a 
woman. The woman was very pale and 
walked slowly; her hand was on her hus- 
band’s arm. “She made me think of Easter 
lilies and telling stories after supper and 
everything that’s lovely,” Ermina said after- 
wards. “But I wished Ruth hadn’t brought 
her up.” 

She could not afford ‘to hesitate, however. 
Her hand went behind her in the prearranged 
signal to Jack. As the three visitors stepped 
into the corridor, a burst of joyous music 
came from room 211. There stood the old 
headstrong Ermina. Any means to gain her 
end, and yet — Jack-o’-Lantern deserved a 
home. 

The song went on, and the woman with 
wistful brown eyes and tender lips turned 
impulsively to her husband. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful, George?” she asked. 
“Aren’t you glad you came?” 

The man nodded and patted her hand. 

It was not right. These were Ralph’s par- 
ents. Miss Leech, being detained by one of the 
doctors, had asked Ruth to take this man and 
woman to room 211, and now on the very 
threshold Jack was singing them away from 
Ralph. Ruth tried to speak, but the woman 
put her finger to her lips. Her eyes were filled 
with tears. 


“Let every heart prepare Him room 


And heav’n and nature sing, 
And heav’n and nature sing —” 


Ermina came close to them. So engrossed 


| had she become in the success of her scheme 
| that she had forgotten Ruth. 


“He is very plain,” she whispered. They 
had reached the threshold of the room. 





“Plain!” repeated the woman. “ Plain! 
Look at him, George!” 

Neither of them glanced toward Ralph 
with his soulful dark eyes and pensive mouth. 
Their eyes were upon Jack-o’-Lantern, and, 
sitting there, singing for a father and a mother, 
Jack-o’-Lantern was almost beautiful. 

The woman went swiftly across the room 
and, kneeling by his bed, touched his hand. 

“My little boy,” she said, “would you like 
to come with us and be our little boy ?” 

“Sure,” said Jack-o’-Lantern. “I was look- 
ing for you.” 

“It all came out just as I planned,” said 
Ermina, squeezing Ruth’s arm. “A home for 
Jack-o’-Lantern.” 

“But, Ermina, it isn’t a bit right, not a bit. 
That was Ralph’s home, and those were to be 
Ralph’s father and mother. They’re wonder- 
ful people, and Ralph would have had a won- 
derful home.” 

“You mean Jack will have. After I saw 
that man and woman I couldn’t have done 
differently, Ruth. I just had to have them for 
Jack-o’-Lantern. Others will want Ralph, 
he’s so good to look at, but I promised 
Jack —” Conviction died out of Ermina’s 
voice. She was not quite sure. She had never 
been quite sure. 

“Poor Miss Leech,” she said contritely. 
“I’m always confessing to her, and she’s al- 
ways forgiving me. There may be a limit to 
her forgiveness, Ruth. I suppose I’ll have to 
take this to her. What do you think ?” 

“I don’t know, Ermina, really, I don’t. I 
wanted a home for Jack just as badly as you 
did, so badly that I didn’t dare ask you about 
your scheme. I—I hoped it would work. I 
wasn’t smart enough to think up one myself. 
If you go to Miss Leech, I will, too.” 

“T know what I'll do, Ruth. I'll tell that 
woman, Jack’s mother. I'll ask her what we 
ought to do. She’ll know.” 

Accordingly they drew Jack’s new mother 
just outside the door, and Ermina began her 
story just where she should have ended it. 

“Ruth Keniston says it was almost like 
stealing—having him sing like that—just at 
the right time. He always wins people when 
he sings, but at first—if he doesn’t sing—he’s 
so plain in spite of his grin, and he hasn’t a 
very good way of expressing himself—except 
of course in music. Jack-o’-Lantern is really 
smarter than Ralph. Your husband will be 
surprised how much he knows about baseball 
—all the big pitchers’ names and everything. 
Fairies, too—I told him to sing in hopes that 
a fairy would —” 

“Tt was lovely to hear him sing then—just 
at the right time. I knew as soon as we heard 
him that my husband would — but I think 
anyway we —” 

“T should have given Ralph his chance, 
though. It wasn’t square.” 

“My dear girl, I can’t get it through my 
head what you’ve done that isn’t square. If it 
helped to give me my little boy, it couldn’t 
have been very crooked.” 

They had been talking so busily and were 
so intent upon each other that they had not 
seen three people who, entering the corridor, 
had come down through it until they stood 
upon the threshold of room 211. Miss Leech 
and another couple, man and woman, were 
looking in at the boys. 

“There he is,’ Miss Leech was saying. “I 
am sure he will be just what you wish. He is 
eight years old. We know of his parentage. 
His name is Ralph—a quiet boy of excellent 
mentality —” 

Ermina’s eyes flashed, and Ruth’s pale 
cheeks were as pink as primroses. 

“You didn’t — then you didn’t come for 
Ralph at all!” gasped Ermina. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Jack’s new mother, 
and she began to laugh. “Is that what wor- 
ried you? You thought I had come for Ralph 
and that Jack’s adorable singing had turned 
me away from him? I never once thought of 
Ralph. I had’ never heard of him. I’ve been 
here in the hospital, in the surgical ward, for 
two weeks, and I’ve heard Jack sing every 
morning. I know all about him. I sent for my 
husband so that we might see him for the 
first time together. We had a little boy of our 
own once. Plain and freckle-faced —” She 
hesitated, then went on gayly, “I was about 
ten days ahead of the fairies. I—we came for 
Jack-o’-Lantern.” 

“It won’t be necessary for Miss Leech to 
forgive you this time, Ermina,” Ruth said 


| as they skipped toward the nurses’ home. 


“Will you, Ruth?” asked Ermina. 
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‘Chapter Two 


The crew tie a coat to.an oar 


HE Panama negro continued to beg us 
to find the plug. “Look for dat plug! 
Can’t nobody find dat plug ?” 

Nearer and nearer we approached the 
empty boat and at last saw that it was No. 1, 
the captain’s. By that time our boat was so 
full of water that it seemed safest to abandon 
it and take to the empty one. I stopped bail- 
ing and put the wet cap on. The swells were 
knocking the two boats about at all angles as 
we laboriously rowed up to boat No. 1, 
which, being more buoyant, was riding lightly 
and dancing round. 

“Look out that we don’t collide!” called 
the mate. “One of you get the boat hook and 
haul her alongside. Keep her off if we come 
together too fast. Ship the oars there! Grab 
the gunwale—hold her now—don’t let her get 
away !” 

Broadside to, the boats rose and fell on the 
swells, and I and several others scrambled 
over the side into the empty one. The first 
thing we discovered was that there were six 
inches of water swashing round our feet, and 
a quick investigation showed that a plug was 
lacking in this boat also! 

I pulled a knife out of my pocket, cut loose 
a bucket and passed it over into boat No. 2; 
I then found a life preserver tied underneath 
a thwart, slashed it loose and put it on. 
Meanwhile several seamen were making the 
painter fast. 

Then from boat No. 2 came the cry, “Here 
it is! Here’s the plug! It was way in the other 
end of the boat!” 

“All right, hand it over,” said the mate. “It 
is all right now, Garfield; they found the 
plug. There it is; just screw it down. All stay 
where you are—keep in your own boat. 
Make that painter fast and then everybody 
get back into this boat.” 

I stepped over the side into boat No. 2; 
this time I found myself in the bow. The 
seamen in boat No. 1 had finished fixing the 
painter, and they, too, climbed back. We gave 
the empty boat a push, and a heavy swell 
carried it away from our side. The oarsmen 
pulled on the oars, and the mate steered for 
the spot where we had seen the crew of boat 
No. 4 in the water. But we heard no chorus 
of despairing cries now. Nor could we see any 
swimmers when we rose, rolling and pitching, 
on the crests of the swells. 

We rowed on still farther but saw no one 
in the water. All the men that we had seen 
struggling and shrieking to us to pick them 
up had either gone down or had been rescued 
by boat No. 3. But the latter supposition was 
not likely, since boat No. 3 was nowhere near 
us; with the exception of the engineer and the 
fireman, whom we had previously pulled in, 
the crew of boat No. 4, commanded by the 
third mate, had probably all perished. 

Where was boat No. 3? We looked round 
and saw it, a quarter of a mile away, slowly 
coming toward us. 

Meanwhile, as we could see no one to pick 
up, we brought boat No. 1 alongside again 
for the purpose of removing the drinking 
water, provisions and other supplies. A couple 
of sailors hauled on the painter until the two 
boats were close together. Four or five men, 
including myself, held the gunwale of boat 
No. 1 in order to keep it as close to our own 
boat as possible while several seamen pulled 
the big can of hardtack and the breaker of 
water over the side. Neither oars nor mast 
and sail were aboard. They had been washed 
away when the boat had capsized. 

When we had taken off the supplies we cut 
the painter, and lifeboat No. 1 floated away. 

The other lifeboat. was steadily coming 
nearer, and the mate decided to check up the 
names of the men who were lost. We knew 
that boat No. 4 was lost (it had gone down 
with the ship in all probability), and of its 
crew all had been drowned except the second 
assistant engineer and a solitary Portuguese 
fireman, who were now in our boat. 

Some water still remained in the bottom, 
but the men quickly bailed it out. Then they 
began to undress, wringing the water from 
their clothes and putting them to dry in the 
sun and in the wind; then they got into such 
dry clothing as they owned or as they could 
borrow from the more fortunate among 
them. 

We could see after a while that the crew of 
boat No. 3 were rowing with an oar and a 
mast; and we could distinguish the face of 
the captain and the form of the chief engi- 
neer, who was standing in the middle of the 
boat, wearing a life presérver. 

He hailed us: “Mr. O’Connell, is the third 
mate there? Is he there in your boat ?” 


Paul Telford 





“No, sir,” the mate shouted back; “ the 
second engineer, the wireless and eleven of the 
crew.” 

Of the Vigilancia’s crew of forty-three 
men, twenty-eight were in the two boats and 
fifteen had been lost, including the third mate 
and the third engineer. 

“We're in forty - eight fifty - seven, nine 
thirty-four!” called the captain. “The nearest 
land is France, but the breeze is southwest, so 
we'll have to make for Land’s End or Bish- 
op’s Rock (England) to the northeast. Have 
you got your sail and mast, Mr. O’Connell ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the mate. “We’ve got 
our full equipment and extra water and hard- 
tack.” 

“That’s good, sir; we’ve lost our sail and 
water and have got only one oar. We’ll make 
a painter fast, and you can tow us. Can you 
spare some water and an oar?” 

“Ves, sir; if you’ll come alongside, I'll give 
you a breaker of water and one of the oars.” 

The captain’s boat poked its nose alongside 
us, and several of the crew pushed and hauled 
the heavy water breaker over the side. We 
also shoved over the oar that the captain had 
asked for; then we secured a painter and 
allowed the boats to drift apart. 

“Put up your mast and your sail, Mr. 
O’Connell,” shouted the skipper, “and steer 
northeast! The wind will take us into Land’s 
End.” 

“All right, captain,” replied the mate. 

While the officers’ messman, a seaman and 
several other men were up forward, stepping 
the mast and unrolling the sail, the mate in- 
spected the equipment that was lashed be- 
neath the thwarts. He placed the compass on 
the thwart between Garfield and myself. 

“That’s a good little compass—well made,” 
he remarked. 

The matches, lanterns, can of oil, can of 
distress signals for night use, mast, sail and 
the food and water were all in good condition. 

When the men had stepped the mast in 
place at the bow and had the sail ready to 
hoist, the mate ordered the oarsmen to row 
the boat round until it headed toward the 
northeast. Then he had the men raise the sail. 
The lifeboat gave a sudden dive as the square 
sheet of canvas quickly filled, the painter 
pulled taut and we sailed on with the cap- 
tain’s boat in tow. 

“Hand over that black handbag of mine,” 
ordered the mate. 

Garfield held the tiller ropes while the mate 
opened his bag and took out socks, underwear 
and other pieces of clothing. He gave the en- 
gineer underwear and socks, and before put- 
ting his wet shoes to dry handed the rest of 
the underwear to the shivering, thinly clad 
Spaniards and Portuguese. 

“How far are we from land, Mr. O’Con- 
nell?” I asked. 

“We may be about ninety miles from the 
coast,” replied the mate, “but it’s hard to say 
how long it will take to get there. Possibly 
twelve hours; you can’t tell. Maybe some 
ship will pick us up.” 

Ninety miles! It did not seem possible that 
we could navigate that distance, towing an- 
other boat through a rough sea. In reality, 
we were two hundred miles away from the 
English Channel. 

Garfield complained about our towing the 
captain’s boat. 

“Why is we towing dem,” he growled, 
“when dey do nothin’ but sit still? Cut dat 
dere line, Ah say.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Garfield,” the mate 
commanded. “Red, let’s have some crackers. 
Give everyone a handful.” 

Red, the messman, handed out the crackers 
until each man had his share; then he bent 
down by the breaker, took out the wooden 
plug, inserted the short length of white 
rubber tubing and syphoned the water into 
the cup. The men took turns drinking. 

Noon came at last; the minutes had 
dragged by like hours. We were thankful that 
the sun was shining as brightly as it was, for 
the warmth of its rays was very apparent; 
we were also thankful for the southwest 
breeze, which was carrying us to land; if the 
wind had been northeast we should have been 
driven out to sea. If no ship picked us up, 





our hope was that the breeze would hold | 


steady and that the sea would go down. 

We looked at boat No. 3. Why did they not 
row—in order to relieve the strain on the 
painter, if for nothing more? Werte they not 
even steering? At each jerk of the painter 
their bow would swing off in a different direc- 
tion. 

“Dey’s not doin’ nothin’ a’ tall,” muttered 
Garfield ; “jes’ holdin’ us back!” 

“What speed do you think we are making, 
Mr. O’Connell ?” I inquired. 

“About three or four knots, Sparks,” was 
the answer, “and that’s doing well, consider- 
ing the weight we’re towing. I can’t tell how 
far ocean currents are taking us out of our 
course or how much they are holding us 
back.” 

We looked for ships every few minutes. 
Most of the time we could see nothing but 
swelling walls of gray water; occasionally we 
would be lifted high in the air and have an 
uninterrupted view of the horizon. 

The boat had been pitching and rolling 
heavily ever since we had taken to it. About 
one o’clock the wind increased, and the boat 
began to buck and roll in an alarming manner. 
It seemed as if we were about to capsize. 

“Take in sail!” ordered the mate. 

Red and one or two other men lowered the 
sail a little. 

“That’s enough; let it stay like that.” 

As we rose to the top of a swell, Garfield 
peered intently at the horizon off the port 
bow. Suddenly he stood up and looked again, 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

“Do you see anything, Garfield?” asked 
the mate. 

“Yes, suh, Ah tink Ah see a ship—Ah see it 
now! Ship on de port bow!” 

And then we sank in the trough of the 
wave, and the gray seas rose and obscured 
the horizon on every side. A feeling of excite- 
ment, hope, doubt and speculation swept over 


us. 

“How far off?” asked the mate. 

“ Bout fo’ miles,” said the negro. 

“Wait till we rise clear of these swells; we 
can tell better then.” 

The boat was washed skyward, and we all 
eagerly looked for signs of the ship that Gar- 
field had reported. The mate and our Malay, 
besides Garfield, asserted that they saw the 
ship. 

“You can barely see her now, but she seems 
to be coming this way,” said the mate, shading 
his eyes. 

A short time afterwards we all made her 
out. 

“What direction is she bound?” shouted 
several of the men. “Is she coming toward 
us? Looks like a big vessel. What’s her na- 
tionality ? Can we get her attention ?” 

The mate turned to notify the captain, who 
at that moment hailed us. 

“We've sighted a ship off the port bow, Mr. 
O’Connell,” said the captain. “She’s bound 
west. Do you see her, sir?” 

“Yes, sir!” shouted the mate. 

Though the ship was faint and hard to see, 
we noticed that the outline was becoming 
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clearer and slightly larger and watched it 
closely and anxiously at every chance. Would 
her officers sight us, or would we be too small 
and distant to notice? All manner of ques- 
tions ran through our minds. We saw that 
she was bound west and that, if she continued 
on that course, she would steadily and rapidly 
leave us behind! We must attract her atten- 
tion in some way! 

The mate brought the tiller round, endeav- 
oring to steer north and perhaps sail straight 


‘toward the distant steamship, which was ap- 


parently a large English passenger vessel. The 
results were almost disastrous. The sail gave a 
vigorous flap and then continued to flap back 
and forth; the lifeboat bucked and rolled in 
a crazy manner and nearly went over. Red 
and the seaman forward jumped for the sail 
and set it straight, and the mate quickly 











ALL EYES WERE FIXED ON 
THE SHIP. WOULD THEY 
SEE US? WOULD THEY 
STEER TOWARD US? 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


steered back on the old course again. It had 
been a very narrow escape for us. 

A second time he tried more carefully to do 
the same thing; the results were almost the 
same as before. It was plainly impossible to 
sail toward the ship and impracticable to 
attempt to row. The ship now showed a trifle 
clearer, but She was still far away. Evidently 
she would never come closer. 

At that point I noticed that the crew of the 
captain’s boat appeared to be doing some- 
thing. They had raised an oar, with a coat 
fastened to the tip, and stood it on end in the 
middle of the boat. But if the officers on the 
ship could not see our mast and our white 
sail, how could they see that oar and that 
coat? All eyes were fixed on the ship. Would 
they see us? Would they steer toward us? 
They did not change their course except to 
zigzag. The ship gradually grew smaller. 

loud shout, or rather a bellow, rose 
above the sound of the wind. It was the chief 
engineer, yelling across the water in a last 
vain hope to attract attention. 

We continued to sail northeast. The wind 
freshened for a moment, and the boat jumped 
and took up the slight slack in the painter 
with such a sudden shock that it checked our 
momentum. 

“T don’t like that,” said the mate; “it puts 
too much strain on the sternpost. If it keeps 


-| up, it’s apt to weaken it.” 


“We pull out dat sternpost pullin’ dem,” 
complained Garfield, “an’ den what good it 
do? Cut dem loose, Ah say.” 

“Quit talking like that,” ordered the mate. 
“Of course we could do better without them, 
but we’re not going to leave them for that 
reason.” ’ 

A wave broke on the gunwale and heavy 
spray flew over us. . 

“Better bail the boat out,” the mate com- 
manded; “some of you men there get busy 
with the bucket and scoop. Don’t make Red 
do all the work. Hey, you there, you savvy 
me? Get to work, bail out the water. You are 
willing to eat but don’t want to work. That’s 
the way to bail. Now keep it up.” 

“There’s one fellow here who’s been curled 
up in the bow ever since he got in,” said Red. 
“He’s scarcely moved since he laid down—says 
he’s too sick. He’s not too sick to eat, though.” 

The messman brought out the hardtack, 
and we had a light luncheon. As we finished 
the last of it an especially high swell tossed 
the lifeboat skyward, and both Garfield and 
the Malay looked sharply over the port bow, 
as if they had seen something of interest. The 
brown-skinned, sharp-eyed islander made an 
ejaculation in his own language, and the 
negro exclaimed, “Ah see ’nothuh ship, off de 
port bow! Right whar Ah saw de othuh one! 
Does you see it ?” 

This was cheerful and interesting news. We 
bombarded Garfield with our questions: just 
where the ship was, how far distant, if it were 
coming in our direction, if it were nearer to 
us than the first had been, and so forth. We 
soon distinguished the faint outline on the 
horizon. 

The mate turned and shouted to the cap- 
tain: “Another ship off the port bow, sir! 
Ship off the port bow!” * 

From what we could see, the approaching 
ship seemed bigger that the first one. She had 
two stacks, and Garfield even declared that 
he could see the bands on them. She was 
steaming to the westward, and that meant 
that she would not pass near us! 

The mate cautiously attempted to change 
the course of the lifeboat, but the sail jibbed 
sharply, and he had to give it up. In the cap- 
tain’s boat they again set the oar on end, with 
the coat attached. 

Eagerly and anxiously we stared at the tiny 
shape on the horizon, debating in our minds 
whether her officers saw us or would see us 
and whether they would pick us up if they 
did see us. We began to anticipate firm, 
steady decks, hot food’ and comfortable 
warmth. But those pleasant dreams faded 
when it became apparent that the steamer 
was not going to change her course. She 
steadily continued west and at last disap- 
peared directly beneath the setting sun. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN a man starts on the downgrade he 
always expects his brakes to work. 


Enjoy the Road. The Best is lost to those 
Who hurry blindly toward the Journey’s Close. 
E do willingly nothing that is trouble- 
some. But consider the converse of that 

remark: nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

HE alcohol and the fats in corn produce a 

fine heat that is as lasting as the heat of 
wood or of cheap soft coal, but how unfortu- 
nate it is that in Nebraska corn costs less a 
ton than soft coal. Farmers there are burning 
corn at $14.50 a ton rather than pay $17 a ton 
for coal. 

HE wildebeest has the head of a buffalo, 

the body of a horse and the legs of an 
antelope. It is described as the speediest of 
African antelopes and as extremely savage. 
But, like some other kinds of game, it has an 
insatiable curiosity, and a herd will approach 
a camp or other unfamiliar object and gaze by 
the hour. 

HE winner of the typewriting contest at 

the National Business Show recently held 
in New York wrote 131 words a minute for 
an hour. He wrote 8383 words and made 54 
errors. As a penalty of 10 words was exacted 
for each error, his total stood at 7843. For his 
hour’s work he received $1000 and will get a 
trip to Europe besides. 


UILDERS and electrical experts have 

designed a house in which all labor is 
efficiently done by mechanical means. The 
aim is to provide a servantless house that 
any woman can manage without drudgery. 
The complete electrical fixtures and wiring cost 
from $1200 to $1500 and include an amazing 
list of mechanisms, ranging from a cake mixer 
to a machine that does the family washing. 


HE Companion is glad to announce that, 

beginning with the new year, it will assume 
a new and more convenient form. The page 
will be smaller, making the paper easier to 
hold and to read, and there will be more pages 
and an increase in the whole amount of reading 
matter. As our letter files show, our readers 
have long desired and often asked for such a 
change. We are glad that at last the day has 
come when we can gratify them. 


HE official newspaper of Chinatown in 

New York City has no editor, no presses, 
no reporters, no compositors, no paid em- 
ployee. The circulation is one copy. When a 
news story ‘‘breaks,’’ the first person who 
learns of it gets out his brush and red paper, 
writes the account and pastes the sheet on a 
wall in Mott Street. The Chinese crowd 
round to read the latest edition much as we 
Americans crowd round a newspaper bulletin. 


) aprstsengees in price expressed in per- 
centages are not so impressive as the 
percentages of increase were two or three 
years ago. The consumer who used to read 
about 100 and even 200 per-cent increases in 
the price of certain articles may not be deeply 
stirred by news of a 50 per-cent drop in cotton 
goods, or a 35 per-cent cut in woolens, but if 
he reflects a moment he will realize that a 50 
per-cent cut is exactly the same as a 100 per- 
cent advance. 

CONSIDERABLE amount of social and 

religious interest lies behind the news 
that the fez is going out of popular use in 
Turkey. For a hundred years it has been the 
characteristic Turkish headdress, and in the 
beginning was itself a reform, for it took 
the place of the turban, and the Sultan Mah- 
mud II, who introduced it, was called ‘‘ the 





infidel Sultan.’’ At one stage of the Moham- | 
medan prayers the true believer must touch 
his nose and forehead to the floor, and, since | 
he must keep his head covered in the mosque, 

a turban or a fez or other brimless headgear 
is necessary. So heartily do the Turks hate 
the head covering of Europe that a common 

way to accuse a Turk of infidelity to Islam 
has been to nail a hat to his door. 


So? 
THE ELECTION 


\ , = were the causes of the unprece- 
dented overturn that brings the Re- 
publican party again into full control 
of the government? It is not hard to specify 
them, for their influence was manifest through- 
out the campaign and foretold the result 
unerringly. Anyone can enumerate’ them in 
plain language without being justly accused 
of partisanship. 

The largest share in bringing about the 
result was contributed in one way or another 
by the League of Nations. No clear issue on 
that subject was presented by either party. 
Neither party offered a definite constructive 
policy, for each contained large groups of 
voters who held widely different opinions on 
the League, and both parties were kept from 
declaring for a clear and definite programme 
by the fear of alienating one group or the 
other. But the Democrats did uphold the treaty 
more or less as it was originally offered, and 
the Republican party contained most of the 
‘* bitter -enders’’ who wished to reject it 
absolutely. 

It is evident that both the Republicans and 
the Democrats who favored the League of 
Nations with reservations,—voters who, to- 
gether with those who favored it as originally 
drawn, probably constitute a large majority 
of the people,—divided their votes between 
the parties according as they deemed one or 
the other more likely to ratify the treaty. 
What either party would do with the treaty 
was then and is still a matter of guesswork. 
The election did not decide the question; the 
party that has now succeeded to power has 
the problem to solve. 

No one can fail to see that one great influ- 
ence in the overturn was a general hostility 
to the present administration. It is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether that attitude of mind 
is just and reasonable. All that matters is 
the fact. The administration has had to deal 
with a more serious situation than any that 
has arisen since the Civil War, and it is no 
wonder that it has made a multitude of ene- 
mies. How many voters were resolved to make 
an end of it, League or no League, no one can 
know, but they were a great host. 

A third element, and one of great importance, 
was the woman vote. To all appearance that 
vote, in the Northern States at least, was cast 
heavily for the Republican candidates. Per- 
haps the women did not change any important 
result, but they did largely increase majorities. 

It would be interesting to forecast the future 
history of our country as determined by the 
election, and we would do so if we knew. 
One thing we do know. The men elected are 
men of character and experience and are 
filled with a sober sense of the responsibility 
that they must assume. That spirit united to 
that character is the best guaranty of the 
future. 

oS 


A SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITY 


LANDSLIDE always carries with it 

A whatever the land supports — trees, 

boulders, houses. The political landslide 

of November 2 likewise carried everything with 
it—state officers, legislatures and Congress. 

So many are the gains of the victorious party 
in the Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives that the new administration is sure of 
having a Congress sympathetic toward its 
plans and measures. But in saying that, we 
make no progress toward a knowledge of what 
those plans and measures are to be. We know 
only that they will be different from those of 
the present administration. Both our foreign 
and our domestic policy will be changed. The 
relations between the executive and the legis- 
lative department will be different. Questions 
of taxation, questions about labor, problems of 
transportation and a great variety of other 
matters will be considered, and every one of 
them will be approached from a different 
angle than that from which they have been 
approached during the last eight years. 

It will be impossible for those who are to 
take over the guidance of the country to enter 
light-heartedly on their task. The people have 
apparently condemned the measures or the 
spirit, perhaps both, of the party that they 


‘to the face is sad. disgrace”’ ; 





have now rejected.. In order to gain their 


‘approval, —still more, in order to win the ap- 


proval of history, —it is necessary for our new 
governors not merely to change the existing 
methods but to substitute for them others of 
farseeing wisdom. That requirement excludes 
partisanship and demands broad patriotism, 
fair dealing with all citizens and all interests 
and justice and amity toward all the world. 

That is what the people expect. They have 
not expressed their hope in set terms, but such 
nevertheless is the mandate of the American 
people, who have given one of the two parties 
the. power to realize for them their idea of 
what a government should be. 


ee 
COMPLIMENT 


E all like compliments if they are 

\ \ offered intelligently and with discre- 

tion. Thé proverb tells us that ‘‘praise 
but we like it 
just the same. We may say that we work for 
the work’s sake and not for praise, and it 
may be true, but the kind words are accept- 
able to every living one of us when they come. 

If you like compliments, remember that 
others like them also, and that it is your 
business to give them as well as to get them. 
Make a study at odd moments of the art of 
giving them properly and so as to afford others 
pleasure. 

There are two points about a etiatinas, 
Many think that complimenting necessarily 
implies insincerity. It does not imply that 
at all. Compliments need not be insincere. In 
fact, to be successful and appreciated they must 
not be insincere. There lies the distinction be- 
tween compliment and flattery. Flattery is in 
its essence insincere: it is the attempt to gain 
an end by deliberately pretending to discover 
merits where there are none. Compliment 
should be founded on truth, should insist 
upon and emphasize real desert, of which the 
recipient is seriously conscious. The best and 
most valued compliments are even those which 
mix a certain amount of reserve and criticism 
with praise. So seasoned, the praise tastes all 
the sweeter. In other words, it takes intelli- 
gence to compliment well and skillfully. 

And this leads to the second point, which 
is that the worth of a compliment depends 
not only upon its quality but upon its source. 
In complimenting, as in so many other great 
and little affairs of life, we are likely to think 
more of ourselves than of the person compli- 
mented. That is a mistake. And in saying 
kind things more than in almost anything 
else self should be forgotten. How often do 
we see a very little soul aim to exalt and puff 
itself by offering inept and fulsome eulogy 
to a great one. The process is painful to the 
recipient and disgusting to the spectator. 
Nothing perhaps could excuse the harshness 
of Dr. Johnson’s rebuke to one of those 
would-be complimenters, but it is impossible to 
read it without a certain sympathy: ‘‘Madam, 
before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, 
you should consider whether your flattery is 
worth his having. ’’ 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF 
GERMANY 


Tee Germans know well enough that 
they have a difficult time ahead of them. 
They have not found it possible to get 
out of paying the reparations in kind that were 
demanded by the Treaty of Versailles; they 
have lost almost all of their carrying trade 
and the greater part of their foreign trade; and 
they are burdened with a debt that will weigh 
heavily on their industry for years to come. It 
is clear enough to everyone in Germany that 
business cannot be conducted as it was before 
the war, when credit was good and labor cheap 
and the discipline of the people perfect. The 
question is how industry shall be reorganized 


so as to cut out all unnecessary expense and |- 


engage the hearty and willing codperation of 
the now sulky workingmen. 

Labor—or at least the greater part of it— 
is for socializing industry, beginning at once 
with the coal mines and the railways, and 
passing by degrees to all the important busi- 
ness enterprises in the country. That is of 
course the natural answer for socialists to 
make, and the working population of Germany 
has long marched under the banner of one or 
other of the socialistic groups. 

But the business men, the employers of Ger- 
many, have another scheme that they think 
would produce all the benefits of socialism and 
avoid its most serious peril—underproduction 
and bureaucratic paralysis of effort. They sug- 
gest that the country be divided into economic 
districts, each supplied with electric power 
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generated, not in the factory engine rooms, 
but at the coal mines. Each industry in each 
district—including agriculture—would organ- 
ize, negotiate for its share of power and dis- 
tribute that share equitably among the members 
of the organization. The great national power 
concern would be owned on shares by the coal- 
mining companies, the government of state or 
nation, the banks and private investors. It is 
the plan to leave the management in the hands 
of private citizens and to admit representatives 
of-labor to-a place on the board of directors. 
Each district would choose representatives to 
a central economic parliament, and that body 
would control national industry as a whole, 
apportion to each ‘region and to each trade. 
its share of power and make rules not only 
for the dealings of one industry with another 
but also for the conduct of German industry 
in all branches with the outside world. 

By doing away with the several profits that 
are now taken between the mouth of the mine 
and the engine room of the factory, by saving 
through transporting power over wires instead 
of transporting coal over rails and by system- 
atically centralizing authority it is clear that 
the plan would make production cheaper and 
smoother in Germany than it is elsewhere in 
Europe,—provided only that labor could be 
got to agree to it, and that the cheaper 
production would increase German trade and 
improve the rather desperate economic position 
of Germany. Business men seem to have a 
continuaily increasing influence with the. pres- 
ent government, and it is likely that their plan 
will be adopted whether labor consents or not. 
Then will come the crisis that will show who 
is to rule the Germany of the immediate future, 
and what form its industrial organization is 
to take. A year ago socialism seemed likely to 
win. To-day a great centralized industrial 
trust seems the more probable outcome. 


e 8 


THE GRAFTERS 


HE years immediately following the 

| Civil War were memorable for a serious 

outbreak of dishonesty and greed in 

private business and in public life. Is a similar 

phenomenon to mark the period of reconstruc- 
tion following the recent world war? 

It is too early to estimate the precise extent 
of the thievish conspiracy in the New York 
building trades, but enough has already been 
discovered to shock and dishearten us. Briefly, 
it appears that almost all the contractors, 
builders and dealers in building material were 
organized to prevent competition and to keep 
up the price of building. Those men—or a great 
part of them—paid four per cent of the gross 
sum of every contract they assumed into an 
insurance fund. Part of that fund was used to 
recoup members of the organization who had 
bid low on certain jobs in order to prevent 
outside contractors from getting them. The rest 
was used to purchase the-favor of the chief of 
the Building Trades Council, the organization 
of the amalgamated labor unions engaged in 
the building trades. The Building Trades 
Council was accustomed to call strikes or to 
stir up trouble whenever the leaders pleased, 
and without any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the workmen ; and it was not uncommon for the 
builders to pay as much as twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to have one of those strikes called 
off. The amount of money thus collected was 
evidently large. A good many labor Jeaders 
must have got handsome pickings out of it, 
and it is almost certain that when the inves- 
tigation has gone a little further influential 
politicians will be found to have had a consid- 
erable share of the money. 

The leaders of the Building Trades Council 
seem also to have taken pattern from an earlier 
adventurer in the same field, the notorious Sam 
Parks, and to have collected from the more 
ignorant class of labor a large sum each week 
in return for ‘‘permission’’ to keep their jobs. 

The condition of affairs thus disclosed is 
thoroughly discreditable to everyone connected 
with the building trades in New York. Ata 
time when building is inevitably expensive 
and inadequate the conspirators for their own 
dirty profit have deliberately made it more 
expensive and more inadequate. They have 
stolen from legitimate business men, from the 
builders of dwelling houses and from the labor- 
ers themselves, and they have used their com- 
mand over the great forces of labor, not for 
the advantage of labor at all, but-for purposes 
of extortion. As usual in cases of the sort, it 
is the poor that suffer most; the excessive cost 
of building and the consequent lack of new 
building have forced up rents in New York to 
a startling level, which of course bears hardest 
on those least able to pay; and besides that 
there is the systematic robbery of the less 
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intelligent laborers through the tribute exacted 
from them. If these men, employers and labor 
leaders alike, had deliberately set out to ad- 
vance the cause of social unrest and discontent, 
they could not have used their opportunities 
more skillfully. Let us hope that the investi- 
gation that is now under way: will detect all 
who are guilty, and that real punishment will 
follow swiftly. ° 


THANKSGIVING AND WILD GAME 


T is not altogether a coincidence that 
I Thanksgiving comes in the hunting season ; 
for whether you trace our national festival 
to that simple celebration by which the Pil- 
grims marked the end of their first year in the 
new land and the beginning of a little easier 
existence, or whether you regard it as only an 
inherited instinct to give thanks for abundant 
harvests, wild game will be a part of the bill 
of fare, : 
Before that first Pilgrim Thanksgiving the 
governor sent out four men to shoot wild fowl, 
of which they ‘‘did take such great store’’ as 
sufficed for the needs of the little settlement 
for a week. Game was plenty—how plenty can 
be judged from some of the early writers. John 
Smith, who explored those coasts a few years 
before the Pilgrims landed, had found the 
natural food resources of the region to be very 
great. William Hilton, who wrote in 1622, said 
that ‘‘the land affords beasts of diverse sorts, 
and great flocks of turkeys, quail, pigeons and 
partridges.’’ Thomas Morton of Merrymount 
fame, who was a keen and observing sportsman, 
and who lived only a little way from what is 
now Boston, said that there were ‘‘fowls in 
abundance, fish in multitudes and turtledoves 
by millions, ’’ and that a thousand turkeys had 
been seen near his house in a single day. John 
Josselyn, an Englishman who visited the 
country in 1638, reports that he had seen three- 
score broods of young wild turkeys in a morn- 
ing walk; and William Wood, who lived near 
the present city of Lynn, said in 1634 that a 
man could easily kill half a dozen wild turkeys 
in a morning—that, be it remembered, with 
the almost unbelievably ineffective firearms of 
the day. Even as late as 1735, turkeys sold in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, for two cents a 
pound, and in 1711 in Hartford, Connecticut, 
a shilling would buy a twenty-pound gobbler. 
The great auk nested as far south as Massa- 
chusetts Bay and on islands off Newfoundland 
had been slaughtered by millions to furnish 
food for the fishermen who had their summer 
settlement on Damariscove Island long before 
any white foot touched Plymouth Rock. Great 
flocks of swan whitened the waters of all the 
bays along the coast, and geese lay in masses 
that were well named ‘‘rafts.’’ Wild pigeons, 
in spring and fall, darkened the sky and set- 
tled on trees in such numbers that they broke 
the branches. The mornings were murmurous 
with the ‘‘talking’’ of the ducks and the days 
musical with the piping of shore birds. 

But the last great auk was killed early in 
the nineteenth century, the last wild turkey 
in Massachusetts was taken on Mount Tom in 
1852, and for years there stood, with no claim- 
ants, a prize of two thousand dollars for any 
proof that there is one living passenger pigeon 
anywhere in the world. 

As we enjoy Thanksgiving and the hunting 
season, let us be a little mindful of our an- 
cestors’ mistakes as well as of their manifold 
virtues, and by moderation and restraint do 
our bit to keep a day of feasting and prayer 
from becoming a day of fasting and contrition. 


ao 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 4 to November 10) 


HE ELECTIONS.— Final returns gave 

both Tennessee and New Mexico to the 
Republicans. Harding and Coolidge will have 
404 electoral votes and Cox and Roosevelt 127. 
The popular plurality for the Republican can- 
didates is put at about 6,000,000. The next 
Senate will contain 59 Republicans and 37 
Democrats. The House will be made up of 307 
Republicans, 127 Democrats and 1 Socialist. 
—California voted in favor of the proposed 
alien land law, which in effect prohibits 
Asiatics from owning land in that state. It 
was reported that the Japanese government 
would lodge a diplomatic protest against the 
law at Washington. ° 


RELAND.— The House of Commons at 
Westminster continued its consideration of 
the home rule bill. It adopted two new clauses; 
one created senates for the two proposed Irish 
parliaments, and the other provided that in 
case less than nalf the members of either Irish 
parliament consented to take the oath of alle- 
giance within fourteen days of the summoning 





of the parliament that body shall be dissolved 
and the government assumed by a committee 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. ——Serious 
riots occurred in Londonderry, following an 
attack on some policemen who were on post. A 
number of persons were wounded and several 
houses wrecked. ——Nine prisoners in the Cork 
jail still refused to take food. Some of them 
had been fasting for more than three months. 
s 
ROHIBITION. —The voting on the liquor 
referendum in Scotland shows that 149 
districts wanted no change in the licensing 
system, 24 voted for a reduction in the number 
of licenses and 18 went altogether dry. 
e 
EPARATIONS.—France and Great Brit- 
ain have agreed that the reparations to 
be made by Germany shall be finally settled by 
(1) a conference of economic experts at Brus- 
sels; (2) a conference of Allied and German 
representatives at Geneva; (3) reference of the 
findings of these two conferences to the Repa- 
rations Commission ; and (4) final reference of 
the commission’s report to a-meeting of the 
premiers. This agreement is said to restore 
complete mutual understanding between the 
French and British governments. 
S 
HE GRAFTERS.—The special committee 
of the New York Legislature on housing 
continued its sessions in New York. Mr. Unter- 
myer, counsel to the committee, conducted 
the hearings. A number of contractors testified 
to paying money to Mr. Brindell, the president 


-of the Building Trades Council, for permission 


to continue their business without strikes. 
Evidenee of the existence of secret codes and 
arrangements between 
contractors and build- 
ers for collusive bid- 
ding was also pre- 
sented. Mr. Untermyer 
charged that much of 
the building now being 
done by the city was 
based on exorbitant 
and collusive bidding 
and demanded that 
Mayor Hylan come 
before the committee 
to explain why these 
contracts were not 
investigated and voided. —-The Congressional 
committee investigating the operations of the 
Shipping Board made public a report charging 
that employees and officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had been bribed in connec- 
tion with the purchase of supplies for the ships 
and the construction or repair of shipping, and 
that gross waste of the nation’s money had 
occurred through the extravagance of the ad- 
ministrative system and the corruption of cer- 
tain employees of the Shipping Board. 
e 





SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


LAND.—The Polish Diet adjourned after 

a scene of wild disorder caused by the 
Socialists who wished to prevent a vote on 
the article of the constitution establishing a 
senate.—— Poland has declined to join the 
Little Entente, composed of Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, because of certain 
territorial disagreements with Czecho-Slovakia 
that have not yet been adjusted. —— Fighting 
occurred between Kovno and Vilna between 
Lithuanians and the troops of Gen. Zellgou- 
ski, but it appears to have been indecisive. 

SJ 

URKEY.— Constantinople reported that 

Turkish and Tatar troops of Bolshevik 
sympathies were overrunning southern Ar- 
menia and had taken the city of Erivan. The 
Armenians were said to be fleeing into Georgia. 
—-It became known on November 5 that 
France, Great Britain and Italy had signed an 
agreement three months ago by which they 
undertook to support one another in maintain- 
ing their ‘‘spheres of influence’’ in Turkey. 
France is accorded northern Syria, Cilicia and 
western Kurdestan, and Italy is given south- 
ern Anatolia, but the British sphere of influ- 
ence is not specified. It includes Mesopotamia, 
of course. ° 


USSIA.—Gen. Wrangel’s position in the 
Crimea was said to be precarious, though 
he declared that he would be able to maintain 
his army there through the winter. It is not 
expected that France will send him military 
aid. —— A rumor reached Washington that 
Nicolai Lenine, the soviet premier, had been 
obliged to stand trial before a Bolshevist tribu- 
nal for abusing the power conferred upon him 
by the soviets. If the story is true, it is appar- 
ent that he was able to expnerate himself, for 
he is still in control at Moscow. 
s 
IUME. —A conference between Italian and 
Jugo-Slav representatives, with a view to 
settling the vexed question of Fiume and the 
Adriatic coast, began at Santa Margherita, 
Italy, on November 8. The Italians insisted 
that the independence of Fiume should be rec- 
ognized, and that Zara and the three islands 
of Cherso, Lussin and Unie should be annexed 
to Italy. The Jugo-Slav delegates agreed on 
condition that Italy accepted in Istria the fron- 
tier laid down in the treaty of London. 
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Big Nine 
All the fellows are talking about them—“Big 
Nines,” the shoes that are “‘all there’ with a hop, 
skip and a jump. Sporty in looks, with their 
neat trimmings of genuine brown leather, built 
for rough wear and balanced for speed—you 


can wear them all day long, in school, gym or 
outdoors. 


There is service built all the way through “Big 
Nines” from the inside out. They outwear and 
outwalk any other general sport shoes you ever 
wore. 


Just look, at that heavy marking on the sole— 
like the tread mark of a tire. That’s what gives 
you sure-footedness. 


And that isn’t all! Note the Nine Big points of 


“Big Nine” supremacy : — 


(1) Leather ankle-patch (6) Fine Duck uppers and 
(2) Real horsehide trimming lining 
(3) Double stitching (7) Footform last 
(4) Leather lacings (8) Big “C” sole of thick live 
(5) Cork innersole—always rubber 
comfortable (9) Reinforced toe and foxings 


Look for the big “‘C’’ on the sole. If it hasn’t the big “‘C”’ 
it isn’t a “‘Big Nine.’’ If you can’t find it, write us for the 
name of the ‘Big Nine’’ dealer. 


For Winter Athletics 


For general gym wear, Converse “All 
Star,” in brown, and “Non-Skid,” in 
white, with improved traction soles, 
and “Sure-Foot,” with its suction sole, 
are national favor- 
ites. They combine 


all the speed and 











be service of “Big 
All Star—Same model | Nines” with their 











own special 
features to meet indoor requirements. 





Championship college and_ school 
basket-ball teams all over the country 
‘are wearing them and rooting for them. 


Sure Foot, with suc- 
tion soles that never 
slip. 











Follow the “champs” and wear Converse. 


ConvERSE Russer SHOE Co. 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches : , 
New York—142 Duane Street Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Philadelphia—5 N. Fourth Street 
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THE OLD GARDEN 
%y Abbie Farwell Brown 


% 


CHANCED upon the little bowered retreat 

For the first time, and never shall forget 

The spell of tangled mystery ; the wet 
Bejeweled leaves like fingers curled to meet 
My childish hand ; the unimagined sweet 

Of brier, heliotrope and mignonette, 

The tang of box, and quainter flowers set 
By mazy paths for Lilliputian feet. 


























High walls of hollyhock and morning-glory 
Concealed the ancient house with gables wide, 
Shut out the world of swift and merry hours. 
In the strange silence of a fairy story 
My heart stood still. Then at a turn I spied 
My mother, smiling at the other flowers! 
eg 
PAYING THE PRICE 
HE !esson was at an end, and the doctor 
locked over his class and wondered 
how much impression he had made. 
The boys were just verging on man- 
hood ; some of them were in the senior 
class of high school, some were already 
out in the world of business. The lesson had been 
about the miracles that the apostles had per- 
formed. 

When the doctor had finished explaining the 
passage one boy looked up inquiringly. 

“Dr. Jamison,” he asked, ‘do you think anyone 
could perform miracles now?” 

“Unquestionably,” replied the doctor. 

“Then why don’t they do it?” a dozen voices 
asked. 

“You all know something about physics,” said 
Dr. Jamison slowly. ‘You know that you can con- 
vey a powerful electric current hundreds of miles 
from its source and set it at work virtually without 
loss.” 

The boys nodded. 

“Now, there are two things to bear in mind: the 
power that the dynamo generates and the cable 
that transmits the power. Let us assume that the 
dynamo has produced the necessary energy ; what 
is required of the cable?” 

“‘Why, it must be connected with the dynamo,” 
said one of the boys. 

“Yes; but there is something else.” 

One of the boys said, ‘‘ The cable must be in- 
sulated.” 

“Exacily! And the more nearly perfect the in- 
sulation the greater will be the energy that is 
transmitted. Now, spiritual power comes from 
God and is to be applied in some way—to healing 
the sick or to lifting the sinner fallen by the way- 
side. We are the cables. The first thing is to make 
the connection; the next thing is to insulate the 
cables. That is what the apostles did. Most of us 
lose spiritual power all along the line; we keep 
company with people who are worldly and unbe- 
lieving; we have sordid ambitions and frivolous 
pleasures. Thus when it comes to applying God’s 
power conveyed through us—his faulty feed wires 
—there is no power to apply.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that we must have no pleas- 
ures?”’ 

“Not at all. Christ made social vistts. He trav- 
eled. He worked at his trade as a carpenter. But 
through it all He had one central purpose—to bring 
more abundant life to men. The apostles followed 
the example of their Master; none of them ever 
lost sight of the one aim that they had in life. If 
you want to be a spiritual power, you must pay 
the price: you must learn what the vital things in 
life are and concentrate on them. Are we willing 
to pay the price? The apostles were willing, and 
we know what they accomplished.” 

eg 

AUNT SABINA SPEAKS 
RS. ADAIR turned a fretful and com- 
plaining face toward Aunt Sabina 
Powell, who sat next to her. The two 
women had come early to church, and 
the congregation had not yet gathered. 
‘*Why don’t they take down that old 
service flag?’’ she demanded irritably as she sur. 
veyed the silk emblem that still hung behind the 
pulpit. “‘The war is over, and the boys are home.” 

Aunt Sabina Powell was silent for a moment. 
She was a little, rosy-cheeked woman, remarkably 
active for her years. She lifted her faded eyes and 
surveyed the service flag. There were twenty-two 
stars pinned to it, and in the centre was a gold 
one. 

“T don’t know as there’s any great hurry about 
taking it down,” she replied slowly. “It does my 
soul good to know that when the call came twenty- 
two of our young men an$wered it. I like to look 
at the star that represents Roger Mills. Roger, 
you know, has been sick ever since he came back 
from overseas. The doctors say the exposure in 
the trenches has caused incipient tuberculosis. 
Roger is trying to get well, but it is bound to be a 
long, hard fight.” 

Aunt Sabina paused, then continued: 

“Then there is the star that stands for Maxwell 
Grant. Max came home with an empty sleeve, but 
I have yet to hear the first complaining word from 
him. 

“*It was great the way we routed ’em, Aunt 
Sabina,’ he said to me, with sparkling eyes. ‘If I 
had lost my life, it would have been worth it. I 
regret nothing, Aunt Sabina.’ 

“And then there’s Teddy Webster. It will take 
a whole year and longer to restore his health and 
build up his nerves, yet he insists that he wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world. 

“*T’ve done what I could,’ he said as he kissed 
me. ‘And if I can’t sleep for living over again the 
horrors I have witnessed, that doesn’t mean I am 
sorry I went. I can’t sleep, Aunt Sabina, but, 
praise the Lord, I could fight.’ 

“And then,” continued Aunt Sabina softly, 
“there is the gold star that represents Norman 
Allen. Norman went down in that boat which was 
sunk by a submarine. Norman was pure gold, just 
like his star. I am sure that if he had known the 
fate that was to befall him he would have enlisted 
just the same. In the letter to his mother that 
came after he was drowned was a check for forty- 
five dollars. ‘For Laura’s children, mother,’ he 
wrote. Laura was his sister, a widow with four 
children. ‘See that they have everything they 
need.’ ” 

Aunt Sabina’s voice trembled. 

“It’s hard to know just why such a young man 
should be taken,” she added slowly; ‘but God in 





his wisdom knows best. Each boy who is repre- 
sented on that flag has suffered for us. It won’t 
hurt to let the service flag stay where itis for the 
present ”’ 

The fretful, complaining expression had left the 
face of Mrs. Adair and tears stood in her eyes. 
She reached for Aunt Sabina’s wrinkled hand. 

“Forgive me!” she cried. “I forgot that while I 
have been safe and cared for at home, the stars 
on that service flag represent suffering and sacri- 
fice and cold and hunger and death.” 

‘Lest we forget,” said Aunt Sabina softly. 

And in the silence it seemed to them both as if 
the gold star among the blue ones shone out as 
if to remind them that, though the old service flag 
might soon be laid away, the things that it stood 
for were imperishable. 
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THE “LOST” PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


HITHERTO unknown portrait of Abraham 
A Lincoln that was painted during his life- 
time has been discovered. But in spite of 
indefatigable efforts extending over the past two 
years to ascertain its history complete mystery 
surrounds the portrait. Connoisseurs who have 
seen it are positive that it is the work of a superior 
artist, but who painted it and who was the first 
owner cannot be discovered. 

In a recent number of the International Studio 
is a description of the portrait and the story of 
how it was found. 

About twenty years ago the Red. Lion Inn, a 
famous hostelry of Philadelphia in colonial days, 
came into the hands of a restaurant man named 
Cresap. The bill of sale included all the contents 
of the inn. Mrs. Cresap, while helping her husband 
make an inventory of the contents of the building, 
climbed to an upper attic one day. There, in the 
dusty, low-ceilinged loft, hidden behind a mass of 
broken-down, cobwebbed furniture, she happened 
to notice an old painting that had been ripped out 
of its original frame. Although she did not con- 
sider it to be of great value, she took it to their 
living rooms over the restaurant that Mr. Cresap 
conducted in the downtown district. 

She placed a cheap moulding round it and hung 
it on a staircase landing on the second floor, out 
of general sight. There it hung unnoticed until 
late in January, 1917, when a young Philadelphia 
painter, Mr. B. M. Feldman, happened to see it. 

A single glance was enough to interest the artist. 
The picture was in wretched condition, for it had 
hung in an exposed position by an open window, 
begrimed with the dirt of fifty years or more, 
coated and recoated with crude varnish that stood 
out like beads, and with the canvas slit and almost 
falling to pieces. It was recognizable as a portrait 
of Lincoln—but with difficulty. 

In spite of its condition, Mr. Feldman saw that 
he might be able to restore it. Happily, he had had 
much experience in that kind of work. He hesi- 
tated only a short time before buying the prize 
and carrying it home to his studio. 

Mr. Feldman not only restored the picture but 
reclaimed it. As he began to remove layer after 
layer of the grimy varnish, he saw the richness of 
the portrait and realized that he must use extreme 
care. Here was a case, not of commercial restor- 
ing merely, but of restoring a valuable historical 
document. His work upon it consumed all of his 
spare time for eight months. When he finished the 
task, the portrait stood ougas clear as it had when 
it left its painter’s hands, yet mellowed by the half 
century that had passed over it. There sat Lincoln. 

Who painted this “lost”? Lincoln? 

There is no answer. The profound dignity of the 
portrait, its gentle yet firm look, its tenderness 
and its melancholy, its deep, inscrutable eyes— 
these are as baffling as the smile of the Mona Lisa. 


SI 
A TRUE BIBLIOPHILE 
By W. E. NESOM 
The book moth, having only scorn 
For snobs and money getters, 


Elects to live surrounded by 
An atmosphere of letters. 





He fits into his cultured niche 
- As cup fits into saucer, 
And he is equally at home 
In Chambers and in Chaucer. 


Initiate in classic haunts 
To which but few are privy, 
The scamp’s familiar—even free— 
With Tacitus and Livy. 





Residing, as he does at times, 
In Webster’s Dictionary, 
He may be truly said to use 

A large vocabulary. 


He browses happily through Keats, 
And, if I’m not mistaken, 

He ruminates on Hobbes and Kant, 
And feasts on Lamb and Bacon. 





His passion for the printed page, 
In fact, is overtowering. 

His literary appetite 
Is simply all-devouring. 
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BUTTER IN A BAG 


‘CALL here but Lucretia Odlin and Clarissa 
Dale,” said Miss Ann Tenney, glancing 
round the Circle. 

‘“‘Here’s Lucretia now,” said Mrs. Beebe, and a 
moment later a large lady entered ponderously, 
clutching a voluminous bag that bulged with par- 
cels. 

“This object,” she said as she sank into a chair, 
“was lying just inside the gate. Somebody must 
have dropped it.” Her inquiring eye swept the 
assembled ladies, but no one advanced a claim. 
Then she sniffed at the parcel interestedly. 

“Coffee,” she announced. “Unmistakably coffee. 





It’s peculiar. A bag like this—expensive fabric, 
silk and wool—employed for marketing purposes! 
A noticeable bag. Does nobody recognize it?” 

Nobody did. ° 

“Then,” said Mrs. Odlin firmly, “I feel justified 
in examining the contents. Umph! Tapioca, coffee, 
raisins, fancy crackers, nutmeg, butter —’’ She 
p and hasized the repetition: ‘‘ Butter! 
No purse, no shopping list, no card. Now, who 
do you suppose — But let us use our intelligence. 
We should be able to deduce, if not the person, 
at least the kind of person. Ladies, what should 
you consider the dominating characteristic of the 
owner Of this bag?’’ 

“Carelessness,” said Mrs. Bonney. 

“Possibly; not certainly,’ admitted Mrs. Odlin. 
“The bag may have been snatched. There is a tear 
—small but recent. I was not thinking of careless- 
ness, Susan.” 

“Good taste,” ventured Miss Dibley, the little 
dressmaker. “‘Look at the lining!” 

“The lining, yes,’’ assented Mrs. Odlin gra- 
ciously. ‘‘Yet it is not the owner’s taste it makes 
me think of—scarcely that, under the circum- 
stances.” 

A respectful murmur implied that they could 
think of no other quality. 

“Extravagance!’’ proclaimed Mrs. Odlin. “This 
bag must have been costly—unreasonably costly, 
I fear. It is a receptacle totally unsuited to mar- 
keting of any kind, but when it comes to butter— 
butter ! ” 

“It hasn’t greased it,’’ said Miss Dibley eagerly. 

“ Immaterial,”’ said Mrs..-Odlin loftily. “ Mere 
luck. Will anyone deny that butter in a bag like 
this is criminal extravagance?” 





“And who’s the criminal, Lucretia?” inquired | 


Ann Tenney, unimpressed. 

“She is, I should suppose, young and reckless,” 
replied Mrs. Odlin, ‘‘and not, we may infer, brought 
up in accordance with those ideals of domestic 
economy and propriety to which we are ourselves 
accustomed. Therefore she is not a native resi- 
dent — 

*““No,” agreed Mrs. Bonney. “ We’d certainly 
have known that bag if we’d ever seen it carried. 
I see what you’re driving at, Lucretia. A visitor 
from out of town.” 

“But would a visitor go marketing?” suggested 
a timid voice. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Odlin triumphantly. 
“But an out-of-town person, married in town and 
become a resident, would. When poor dear Mr. 
Haddicombe married Lily Benfield I had my 
doubts from the first. Too pretty, too fond of dress, 
too many wealthy relatives—a most unfortunate 
bringing up for a minister’s wife. And her family 
continues to make her expensive presents. This is 
precisely the sort of thing—still, I confess I should 
not have expected even Mrs. Haddicombe to em- 
ploy such an article to convey butter.” 

The door opened, and Miss Clarissa Dale, sweet 
and faded and limping, hurried in. 

“TIT knew I was late,” she began, “but— why! 
There’s my beautiful bag that Cousin Lucy sent 
me! I’ve never even used it once and don’t under- 
stand—yes, I do; I sent little Mattie Blake up- 
stairs for my old blue one to carry my parcels in 
—I often send her on errands—and she must have 
taken this by mistake. I don’t see why she brought 
it here, though.” - 

“Are you sure it’s yours, Clarissa?” inquired 
Mrs. Odlin. 

“Of course I’m sure!” cried Miss Clarissa; and 
just then Mrs. Beebe, who had slipped away to 
answer the telephone, put in a word. 

“Tt’s Clarissa’s, and Mattie took it; and that big 
puppy of my Johnny’s snatched it from her and 
ran away with it; and of course he brought it here. 
Mattie’s mother has just telephoned. She said the 
child was feeling dreadfully. I told her the fault 
was entirely with Johnny’s pup—and really, Cla- 
rissa, I’m terribly sorry about that tear.” 

Mrs. Odlin observed with accentuated dignity 
that really they had devoted enough time to ex- 
traneous matters ; and she proposed that the Circle 
should now come to order and attend to business. 
Smilingly the Circle did so. 
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A SAVAGE DUEL 


DUEL to the death between two large sharks 
A was the unusual sight witnessed by several 
fishermen on the North Edisto River in 
South Carolina. The fight took place, says the 
Charleston News and Courier, within a few yards 
of the anglers’ boat. 

A commotion in the water first attracted atten- 
tion to the spot. The two monster fish were attack- 
ing each other with the utmost fury; and as the 
struggle took place at the surface of the water, 
the anglers had an excellent view of it. The sharks 
fought, not with their teeth, but with their long, 
powerful tails. They dashed furiously at each 
other, darting this way and that, each lashing at 
the other with his tail. At no time did the spec- 
tators see blood in the water, but the blows that 
were struck were evidently hard enough to do 
fatal damage, for after a while one of the com- 
batants began to show signs of distress. 

It gradually weakened and presently turned 
sidewise on the surface and then over on its_back, 
in which position it floated, apparently dead. The 
men in the boat were about to attach a rope to the 
carcass when suddenly there was a mighty swirl 
in the water, and the other shark.came swiftly to 
the surface, seized his defeated foe in his jaws 
and carried him down out of sight. 

A battle between sharks is a rare sight; of more 
frequent occurrence are combats between por- 
poises and the sharks that compete with the por- 
poises for small fish. Unlike the shark duel, a 
battle between a porpoise and a shark is gener- 
ally a bloody affair, and the water is likely to be 
red for some distance round the combatants. 
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THE WITTY PRINCE 


MIL FEISAL, the son of the King of the 

Hejaz and commander in chief of the Ara- 

bian army that helped the British forces in 
Syria against the Turks, won many friends for 
the Arabian cause at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. Although his Oriental tact and personal 
charm were widely noted by correspondents, it 
was his witty retorts to questions as much as any- 
thing else that gained him his popularity. 

On one occasion, writes Mr. Lowell Thomas in 
Asia, a correspondent asked him his opinion of 
modern statesmen as a result of his acquaintance 
with them at the Conference. He replied: 

“They are like modern paintings. They should 
be hung in a gallery and viewed from a distance.” 

Another time, at a meeting of the Council of Ten, 
M. Pichon referred to the claims of France in Syria, 





which he said were based on the Crusades. Emir 
Feisal turned toward him and inquired mildly: 

“Tam not a great student of history; would you 
kindly tell me which of us won the Crusades ?”’ 

Mr. Balfour once tried to find out what Emir 
Feisal thought of the British government. He suc- 
ceeded. 

“Tt reminds me of a caravan in a desert. You see 
an impressive string of dromedaries in the distance, 
trekking single file across the shifting sands. When 
you first overtake them you observe that the last 
camel is tied to the tail of the next in line. When 
you reach the head of the column you find that a 
little donkey is leading the whole string.” 


°° 


A NOBLE TREE 


HILE there is a good deal of talk about 
the white-pine rust, the chestnut blight, the 


elm-tree beetles and a dozen other pests, 
it is of interest to note that the largest elm tree 
in the United States is still standing and thriving. 


d 





This tree is situated at Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut, and attached to it is a swinging tablet. on 
which is the following inscription: 

“Largest tree in U. S. A. Age 250 yrs. Ht. 97/. 
Dia. spread 147’. Cir. 28’. 1916.” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


HE real responsibility for the great world 

war says the Roumanian statesman, M. Take 

Jonescu, in his recently published book, Some 
Personal Impressions, may be arrived at by con- 
sidering these facts: 

Austria had never abandoned the idea of obtain- 
ing compensation in the Balkan Peninsula for its 
losses in Italy. It allowed the Turco-Balkan War 
of 1912 to take place because, like Germany, it 
was convinced that the Turks would win., The 
defeat of the Turks upset all the calculations of 
Austria, and from that moment it lost its head 
and conceived the project of plunging Europe into 
blood and fire in order to gain for itself the pres- 
tige that it thought had passed away from it. With 
remarkable intuition it scented the possibility of 
@ war among the victors, and encouraged Bulgaria 
to commit the fatal act that brought it about. 

When Austria found itself once more mistaken 
in its calculations and Bulgaria beaten by the 
hated Serbs, it decided to fall upon Serbia. M. 
Giolitti has given us irrefutable proofs of this. 
And now we are going to allow ourselves to imi- 
tate M. Giolitti and produce another proof, which 
hitherto has remained unknown. 

In May, 1913, Count Berchtold charged the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian minister in Bucharest to make this 
communication to the Roumanian government (to 
whom both the Serbs and the Greeks had appealed 
in view of the possibility of attack by Bulgaria): 
“Austria will defend Bulgaria by force of arms.” 
In other words, Roumania, although the ally of 
Austria, will be attacked by Austria if it opposes 
the crushing of Serbia. 

Though I was not the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Prince Fiirstenberg read the note aloud to me, 
and my reply was such that he refrained from 
delivering it to the person for whom it was really 
intended. On two different occasions in 1913 Aus- 
tria-Hungary tried to make war on Serbia. It was 
prevented from doing so by Germany, Italy and 
Roumania, but it did not give up the idea, When 
the crime of Serajevo took place, it was on the 
alert, we know with what result. 

It is now quite certain that the tragedy of Sera- 
jevo was a pretext and not a cause of the war. It 
is known that the person guilty of provoking the 
monstrous conflict was Count Tisza, who, because 
of his great ability, was in charge of Austrian 
policy during the months that led up to the war. 
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A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


HE children—Eric and his little sister—found 

Aunt Mary altogether too strict. She certainly 

tried her best to amuse them, says the 
Argonaut, and one morning took them to the zoo. 
But it was a failure. 

“Eric, keep away from that cage! Molly, your 
hat’s crooked! Those seats are dirty, Eric—keep 
off them! If you bite the finger of your glove again, 
Molly, I shall take you straight home!” 

It was like a never-ending gramophone record 
on good behavior, and Aunt Mary never seemed 
to tire. At last the little party paused before a 
cage, and Aunt Mary consulted her catalogue. 

“This, children,” she announced, “is an ant- 
eater.” 

Eric looked cautiously round as he whispered to 
Molly, ‘‘Can’t we push her in?” 


oS 


-NOT EXCESSIVE CLEANLINESS 


N the Lois de la Galanterie, written for beaux 
and dandies in 1640, it is urged that “‘ Every 
day one should take pains to wash one’s hands, 

and one should also wash one’s face almost as 
often.” Perhaps as often as twice a week? 
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VERSES AND DRAWING BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


THANKSGIVING IN BUNNYTOWN 


One and one she knew quite well; 
Three and four; but could not tell 
To what they would amount. 





Neat and clean and very smart, 
Grandma Rabbit—bless her heart !— 
Never learned to count. 


When Thanksgiving Day drew near’ She had plates for scant eleven— 
Grandma asked her children dear, On they came, just seventy-seven! 
Every grandchild, too. What could grandma do? 





BIRCH TREE | empty as a whistle. But something had dropped to the table. | heard of a letter in a nut? But a letter it was, written in 
: | When Nutcracker picked it up he saw that it was a piece of soft, | the same scrawly hand. It ran: 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN | thin paper, folded many times into a little square. “Read me,” 


Peg ‘ Dear Nutcracker. I don’t know your name, but you’ll have to 
was scrawled on it in a boyish hand. z 


be a nuteracker before you can read this letter, so I’ll call you 


What do the marks on the birch tree say, | 


Written black on the silver gray— 
Dashes and dots and queer little blots, 
Scrawled in a whimsical, fairy way? 


I think it’s the secret poetry 

Of the tall, white dryad who lives in the tree; 
Short and long, a strange little song, 

Verse like the wind and the water, free. 


She will publish it when the spring comes round, 
In clean, green, fluttering leaflets bound; 

A song you can hear if you have the ear— 
A whispery-shivery-quivery sound. 


¢ 39 
THE WONDER NUT 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


NE day a week before Thanksgiving Timothy was 
sorting walnuts in the woodshed. The nuts were to be 
put into bags and delivered to Capt. Butler of the 

Mary Jane, who would take them to the city on his boat 
and sell them at the dock. ° 

Timothy paused jn his work to crack a fat walnut. 

“T wish,” he sai? thoughtfully, “that I had a brother or 
a cousin or some one to help me with this job.” 

That was an old, old wish of Timothy’s, for he was an 
only child, and he lived far out in the country. The nearest 
neighbor was five miles away. 

“Tt would be jolly to have another boy here for Thanks- 
giving,” he went on as he idly fingered the two empty half 
shells. Even after he turned to his work again he kept 
thinking about it. 

“T- wonder how many different boys will eat these nuts,” 
he thought. “If one of them would only come up here, I’d 
show him some walnut trees that would make him open 
his eyes!” 

The next day Timothy helped his father put the walnuts 
into bags. As he worked he noticed the two empty shells 
that he had left on the window sill the day before. All at 
- a queer idea popped into his head; his eyes began to 

ine. ? 

“I know what I'll do!” he said aloud. 

“Did you speak to me, Timothy ?” his father asked. 

Ye sir,” Timothy answered. “I didn’t know I spoke at 
a ’ 


for pen and paper and spent a long time writing something. 
Then he took the paper, the two walnut shells and a bottle 
of glue, and seated himself in a corner of the woodshed. 

Three days later, in the big city far down the river, a boy 
went to the dock to buy a sack of nuts for his father’s little 
grocery store. The boy’s real name was Tony, but his 
friends all called him Nutcracker, because he spent so much 
of his time cracking nuts and arranging them in neat little 
boxes for display in the front window of the grocery, 

As he ran home that day through the crooked streets 
with the big bag of nuts slung over his shoulder, it seemed 
to him that the street lamps glowed like the eyes of Hal- 
loween pumpkins, and that the chestnut roasters sang of 
red leaves and bonfires. Though Nutcracker had never seen 
those things, he had heard about them. All the way from 
the dock to the grocery he amused himself by pretending 
that he was a frisky squirrel carrying home a stock of 
winter supplies. 





That evening he settled himself in a corner of the store 


behind the counter to crack nuts. As he picked up each nut 
he gave it a little shake. If it rattled a good deal, he set it 
aside: not likely to be sound, that nut! If it rattled scarcely 
at all, he cracked it. 
ie length he picked up a large one and shook it close to 

is ear. 

“Too full of meat to rattle,” he said; ‘“a fine fat one.” 

He put it down on the flat stone; then, just as he was 
about to bring the hammer down sharply with the other 
hand, he gave an exclamation of surprise and bent closer. 

“T never saw one like that,” he said to himself. 

Picking up the nut, he took it nearer the light and 


away the rim of brown crystal stuff that held the edges 


the edges and began to pry them apart. His forehead was 
wrinkled with curiosity. 
“Tt must be a magic nut,” he said with twinkling eyes. 
The two halves fell neatly apart—each of them was as 





When the work was finished for that day Timothy spent | 
another busy hour over a job of his own. First he hunted | 





examined it. After that he pulled out his knife and scraped | 


together; next, he inserted the point of the knife between | 


More curious than ever, he unfolded the paper. Who ever 
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AUTUMN SONG 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 
Sing hey and ho for autumn! The air is cold 


and keen; 

And frost is on the hilltop, and the fields are 
bare and clean; 

The wind is up and roaring; red leaves are 
wildly whirled. 

It makes you almost certain you could run 
around the world. 





Sing hey and ho for autumn, with crops to 
gather in: 

Ripe fruit for every basket, good grain for 
every bin; 

And apples in the tree tops, and chestnuts at 
your feet— 

It takes the happy autumn to make the year 

complete! 


that. Iam the boy who gathered these nuts and packed them. I 
hope you are a boy yourself, for 1 am very lonely and I want a 
~~ to come and spend Thanksgiving with me. Capt. Butler 
of the Mary Jane has promised to bring me one for Thanksgiving 
if he can. Yours truly, Nutpacker. 


To the country for Thanksgiving! Nutcracker almost fell 
| into his pile of nutshells with sheer joy. 

So that is how it came about that a dark-eyed boy, with 
a bag of figs and some sweet Italian bread for a holiday 
gift, went whistling down to the city dock just before 
Thanksgiving. And that is why a tow-headed boy who was 
watching the Mary Jane come to her landing a day or two 
later suddenly yelled out, to the astonishment of bystand- 
ers, “My plan worked! I see him, I see him!” 


3° 
THE JEWELWEED 


BY ALICE W. HAMILTON 


NCE, long ago, in a certain land the queen of the 
QO fairies died, and all the fairies were called together 
from the whole country round about to choose a new 
ruler. They chose a very lovely young fairy and, with due 
ceremony, acclaimed her queens She was called Queen 
Fay 


not at all vain; in fact, she was so humble-minded that she 
did not even want to dress like a queen. Crowns hurt her 
head, she said. Would the fairy people mind if she wore 
some other sign of royalty instead ? 

The fairy people loved her so much that they were will- 
ing to grant her request, and so from that time on the little 
Queen Fay wore nothing on her head except her coronet of 
bright hair. But to show that she was a queen she wore a 
pair of tiny jeweled earrings that shone in the sunlight and 
twinkled when she walked. 

In those days there was a plain, sturdy wayside plant 
that was not popular with the fairy people, who loved 
beauty. The plant had pretty leaves, but the murky pink 
blossoms that it bore were so plain that the fairies always 
spoke of the flower as “that horrid pink weed” and held it 
in scorn. 

Queen Fay was fond of roaming round alone. One sum- 
| mer afternoon when she had been wandering for several 
| hours she felt warm and tired. She had really traveled 

much farther from home than she had intended and was 
| now out in an epen field that lay by the side of a road. 
| ]’ll sit down a moment and rest,” she said. So she settled 
| herself on a grassy bank by the roadside. 
| Of course she fell asleep. So soundly she slept that when 
| the sun went under a heavy cloud and thunder began to 
roll in the west she knew nothing of it. Then all at once she 
began to dream a most uncomfortable dream. She thought 
that enemies had taken her fairy kingdom and were stoning 
her. Sharp stones were striking her on the head and in the 
face. She waked with a cry. 

It had not been all a dream. There were no enemies in 
sight, to be sure, but hard little stones were showering on 
her from every direction. Queen Fay had never seen a hail- 
storm before, and she was dreadfully alarmed. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried. “My wings will be 
broken!” 

She looked round wildly for some refuge. There were no 
trees or bushes anywhere near, and most of the roadside 
plants had been crushed by the hail. But one sturdy plant 
stood upright still—the homely pink weed, too strong to be 
beaten down by the storm. 

With her wings held close to her body the poor, fright- 
ened little queen hurried to the plant and crept beneath it. 
There, safe under its leaves and its homely pink blossoms, 
she stayed secure. 
| When the tempest was over she crept out and started 

home. At the turn of the road she stopped and looked back 
| gratefully at the plant. It had suffered in the storm. Its 
| leaves were still whole, but every one of the pink blossoms 
had been cut off by the hail. “The blossoms are really no 
| great loss,” thought the little fairy, “but they were all the 
poor plant had.” 
| Suddenly an idea came to her. She unfastened her jew- 
| eled earrings, hurried over to the plant and hung them on 
it. The shining yellow stones caught the sunlight and spar- 
kled beautifully. 
| “IT give you these,” she said, “in gratitude for your kind- 
| ness to a stray fairy. These jewels shall turn into blossoms; 
you shall be admired by everyone that sees you.” 

And from that time on the plant has been called the 

jewelweed, and everyone praises its beauty. 








Though the new sovereign was very beautiful, she was . 








didnt leak 
a bit! 


Why dont # 
you get a | 
PARKER? 









A Parker never leaks. \ 
You can be proud of it. It 4 \ 
can’t blot or scratch. No 
fuss. No soiled hands. 


Jewelers, stationers and 
druggists sell Parkers. 


The Parker Pen Company 













Parker Patent 
Clip Only 
25c extra - 


PARSER 


CSAFETY—SEALED ) 


Fountain Pens 














Ever-ready for the emer- 
gency—for the sore throat, 
the painful cough, the irri- 
tating hoarsenessthat comes 
so suddenly—Piso’s should 
always be kept handy to 
prevent these little ills from 
growing big. It is good for 
young and old. Contains no 
opiate. Buy it today. 


35c at your druggist’s 
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SHOES DIRECT 


FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT WARE- 
HOUSES 


$2.90 


A PAIR 


We have repaired with genuine oak leather and sold nearly 
100,000 pairs of GENUINE RUSSET ARMY SHOES, and 
are receiving hundreds of repeat orders. All men’s sizes 
from 5 to 10, but the smaller sizes are the ideal Winter 
shoes for boys. Ask any soldier if these shoes are not 
worth $14.00 when new. It costs nearly our price of $2.90 
to have new half soles and heels put on your old shoes. 
We will dye these shoes black without further charge if 
requested. Asa guarantee of good faith send us a deposi 
of $1.00 and we will ship the shoes to you by parcel post, bal¥ 
ance on delivery. Uppers guaranteed for two years. Money 
refunded upon return of goods if not entirely satisfied. 


KINGSLEY ARMY SHOE COMPANY 
3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept.530. Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Best Grade Pencils (assorted colors in Holly Box) 
with your name stamped in gold sent Post Paid for 
50 cents; a most pleasing gift for boys and girls. Send 
— money order or U. S. Postage. Orders filled within 
8 hours. 


F. O. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,” 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City 
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TRIAL. 
cash or easy payments. 
1 , horns, wheels, ; 
Tires equipment.athalf thd 4, 
SEND NO MONEY — Simply write today for big \ 
and terms. @\ 
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Mead (7%, company 
Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Seap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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APPETIZING APPLE RECEIPTS 


fdas are so common that the fact that they 
can be served in delicious and unusual ways 
is often overlooked. Here are four new receipts 
for cooking apples: 


OATMEAL APPLES 


cold cooked oatmeal 
1% cupful of water 


apples 
sugar 
cream 
Core the apples, fill the centres with the oatmeal 
and place thom in a baking dish; sprinkle the 
sugar on them, then add the water. Bake the apples 
in a moderate oven until they are soft. Garnish 
the dish with oatmeal and serve it with cream. 


APPLE COCOANUT PIE 


pastry apples 
sugar shredded cocoanut 


Line a deep pie plate with the pastry. Pare and 
grate the apples; then sweeten and flavor them 
to suit the taste. Sprinkle the cocoanut over the 
cong! lining, pour the apple mixture on top of 

hat and place the dish in the oven. When it is 
nearly done sprinkle cocoanut on the top. Bake 
the pie until the top browns very slightly. 


PINEAPPLE APPLE 
1 quart of tart ripe apples 14% cupfuls of sugar 
1 level tablespoonful of flour butter 
14 cupful of grated pineapple lemon juice 
white of 2 eggs a pinch of salt 


Chop the apples, mix them with the salt, the 
flour and one haif cupful of sugar, and place the 
mixture in a baking dish. Place small pieces of 
butter on top of the apple mixture and bake the 
dish in a mederate oven until the apples are soft. 
Allow the grated pineapple to simmer until it is 
tender; then add to it a few drops of lemon juice 
and one half cupful of sugar. Let the mixture 
come to a boil, then pour it over the prepared 
apples. Beat the white of the eggs, add to that the 
sugar that remains, and spread the meringue thus 
made on top of the pineapple dressing. Brown the 
dish in a moderate oven. 


APPLE ONION 

onions apples 

salt fat pepper 

Peel and slice the onions and fry the slices in 

fat until they are of a rich brown; then drain them 
on soft brown paper. Cut the apples into quarters 
or slices and fry them in the fat in which the onions 
were fried. Heap the fried onions in the centre of 
a platter, arrange the pieces of apple round them, 
season the whole with salt and pepper and serve 
the dish hot. 





ONIONS IN POTATO NESTS 
1 quart of small white onions 6 potatoes 


pepper salt 
water milk 
parsley butter 


Peel the onions and boil them until they are 
tender in water to which a little salt has been 
added. Then drain them and add butter. Pare, 
boil and mash the potatoes, season them with salt 
and pepper and add one teaspoonful of butter; 
then heat the milk and add that. Beat the mixture 
until it is very light, shape it with a spoon into 
small nests and fill each nest with onions. Sprinkle 
chopped parsley over the whole. 


CARPET BAG 


a piece of round steak three 15 or 20 oysters 
inches thick salt 
flour pepper 
Split the steak half through with a sharp knife ; 

then season the oysters with salt and pepper, in- 
sert them into the opening and sew the edges of 
the cut together carefully. Dredge the steak with 
flour, roast it until it is done and serve it hot. If 
you wish, you can use mushrooms instead of oys- 
ters for the filling. 


ARABIAN PEELAH 


beef from the lower part of the round or 
mutton from the fore quarter 


water onions 

1 generous tablespoonful English walnuts 
of flour fat 

salt pepper rice 


Cut the meat into small pieces. For every pound 
of meat used add one medium-sized onion sliced 
thin and one quarter cupful of walnut meats 
broken into small pieces. Place a little fat in a 
frying pan, thoroughly brown the meat in it, re- 
move the meat from the pan and brown the onions 
in the same fat. Then place the meat, the onions 
and the nuts in a vege | dish, add salt and pepper 
and cover the whole with boiling water. Thicken 
the gravy with the flour rubbed to a thin paste in 
cold water and strained free of lumps. Bake the 
meat until it is tender and serve it in a ring of 
boiled rice. 

SUET PUDDING 


1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of currants 
14 teaspoonful of clove 


3 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of ground suet 
1 cupful of raisins 


1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 4% teaspoonful of cinna- | 


1 pint of sour milk mon 
a pinch of ginger 1 cupful of molasses 
14 cupful of mixed cit- 1 large carrot 

ron, lemon and orange peels 


Place the flour in a bowl and add to it all the 
other ingredients except the molasses, the milk 
and the carrot; then mix the dish thoroughly and 
let it stand overnight. In the morning add the 
molasses and the milk; then grate the carrot and 
add that. Place the whole in a pail, steam it for 
three hours and serve it with hard or with liquid 
sauce. 


CHESTNUT FRITTERS 


1 pound of chestnuts % pound of butter 
2 ounces of sugar 2 eggs 
4 ounces of flour bread crumbs 


Cook the chestnuts ; then peel them, blanch them 
and mash them fine. Add the butter, the sugar and 
the flour; then beat one egg well and add that. 
Roll the mixture into small balls, beat the re- 
maining egg and dip every ball first into the beaten 
egg, then into the bread crumbs. Fry the balls in 
butter until they are of a delicate brown. 



































The Boy Without a Bike » 3.72212: 


Left all alone again—cut off from his friends 
—denied their healthy, boyish fun and com- 
panionship! If this is your fix, show this to dad! 


Fun, health and quick, convenient, economical 
and dependable transportation to school or work. 
That’s what a bicycle means. What else can you 
buy for so little that will bring you so much? 


Write today for your dealer’s name and copy of handsome new 1921 
Dayton Catalog No. 43 showing 8 models for men, women, boys and girls. 


Dayton Bicycles: 


Cycle Dept. THE DAVIS SEWING-MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


“BIG GIANT” Steam Engine 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 



































FOR YOUNG ENGINEERS 


a Young Engineer ought to own one of 
these superb Engines. It will not only afford 
hours of pleasure, but in many cases will develop a 
taste for mechanical work and engineering. The 
Engine is designed for running toy machinery at a 
high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine 
shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by 
the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making 
and the running of their plant. Power can be 
transmitted to the machine shop or mill through 
an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


BOYS, just think of the fun you can have running 
this Engine and making toy machinery for it! 
There will be no dull times, even on stormy days, 
if you have a ‘‘Big Giant’’ in the house. When 
steam is up the ‘‘Big Giant’’ will develop horse 
power sufficient to run the Buzz Saw described be- 
low and models you can make. ‘The Engine will 
also supply steam for a shrill blast of the whistle 
whenever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun 
you can have in this way, you will learn many 
things about steam power and machinery that may 
help you later in life. 


Description. It stands eleven inches high and is abso- 


lutely safe. It is an improvement over 
all former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as 
fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously 
‘ for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety 
valve, steam whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount 
of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the 
most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. It is finely finished, free 
from danger of explosion, and one of the most popular articles for boys ever offered. 


How to Get the ‘‘Big Giant’’ Engine 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion for one year. 
Send the address to us with the subscription money 25 cents extra we will present you 
with the “ Big Giant” Steam Engine. e subscription must be one that has not been upon 
our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 

This Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting new sub- 

scriptions. When purchased the price of the “Big Giant’’ Steam Engine is $2.00. 





The ‘‘ BIG GIANT”’ is manufactured 
exclusively for ion subscribers 
and can be ined only from us. 








IMPORTANT. When sending in your order (Premium or Purchase) be sure to include the postage for the 
Engine. Ask your “rage weg # how much postage will be required for a 3-lb. package and inclose amount with 
order. Be sure to have the Steam Engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 





BUZZ SAW. This toy (not illustrated) is made of metal throughout, japanned 
in an attractive color, is strong and durable, and is operated by extending a 
cord from its pulley wheel to the pulley wheel of the Engine. 

HOW TO GET IT. For 25 cents extra we will include the Buzz Saw with the 

“Big Giant’’ Steam Engine, whether ordered as a Premium or Purchase; also pay 

all parcel-post charges on the Buzz Saw to any post office in the United States. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




































“Watch Me 
Shoot With | 


My Daisy” — 


Christmas day is Daisy day in 
thousands of American homes. 
It’s the day when big brother 
gets his new Military Daisy 
Air Rifle. It’s also the day for 
the little fellow, who isn’t big 
enough for a gun; to get his 
Daisy Liquid Pistol. 


A boy just wakes up and shouts 
when he gets this business-like 
automatic water pistol. With it he | 
can have barrels of fun, with no 
danger at all. 


It looks like a real automatic; full 
size, 51% inches long. Pull the trig- | 
ger anda fine stream of water shoots 
out 25 feet, straight to the mark. 


Entirely harmless; made entirely 
of metal; no rubber bulb to get out 
of order. Two models; single-shot, 
blued steel finish, 50 cents; 5-shot 
repeater, brightly nickeled, $1.00. 
Don’t miss this chance to have a 
barrel of fun. 





At nearly all hardware or sporting 
goods stores or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Made in the same 
factory that produces the famous 
Daisy Air Rifle. 







Daisy 
Manufacturing Co. 
Ply “ot! a. 


ISY 


LIQUID PISTOL 








si “Oh, boy—that 
7 j feels bully!’ 


LOAN’S Liniment makes 

a touch-down every time 

it tackles an ache, pain, 
sprain, strain, sore muscle or 
stiff'joint. That's why the big 
football and baseball players 
use it—penetrates without rubbing 
and soon you feel relief, the 
ache and pain leaves, ’n every- 
thing! 


All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40 


Sloans 


Lin ime mnt 
Heep it handy 
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CHRISTMAS 3]. Dancing Doll 
GIFT—Price Ph for your 
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Does not injure or mar steps to music of os 


machine or 








them we will ship direct | to 30, Bester 
NationalCo., Cambrid, Boston, 





| resigned, but Herbert, though faint, was still pur- 
| suing. “But doesn’t he guess what the proverb is?” | 


| see,” he said. “I'll go out first.” 





A GAME OF PROVERBS 


T was one of those summer evenings with the | 
ehill on, says Punch, so after dinner we lighted | 
the fire and wondered what to do. | 

‘“*Let’s play proverbs,” said Celia. 

“T don’t think I know it,’’ said Herbert. 

“Oh, it’s easy. First you think of a proverb.” 

‘*‘Like ‘A burnt camel spoils the moss,’” I ex- 
plained. 

“You mean, ‘A burnt child dreads the fire,’” 
corrected Herbert. 

Celia caught my eye and went on hurriedly, 
“Well, then somebody goes outside and then he | 
asks questions —”’ | 

“From outside?” asked Mrs. Herbert. } 

“From inside,” I assured her. “Generally from 
very near the fire, because he has got so cold wait- 
| ing in the hall. And then he asks questions, and | 
| we each have to get one of the words of the prov- | 
| erb into our answer. It’s rather fun.” | 

Peter and his wife agreed. Mrs. Herbert seemed | 


he asked. 

“Sometimes,” I admitted. “ But sometimes he 
doesn’t. That is the game.” 

Our host got up and went to the door. “I think I 
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“Now, then,” said Celia, when the door was 
safely closed, “what shall we have?”’ 

Of course you know the difficulty of thinking of 
@ proverb that has no moss or stable doors or 
glass houses in it. The proverbs that Mrs. Herbert 
suggested were full of moss. 

“What about, ‘It’s never too late to mend’?” 
said Mrs. Peter. “The only difficult word is 
‘mend.’” 

““We must have seven words, one for each of us.” 
“Can’t we get something from Solomon?” asked 
Peter, “like ‘A roaring lion is a calamity to his 
father, but the cautious man cometh not again.’ ” 
“We might try it,” replied Celia doubtfully, not 
feeling quite sure if it were a real proverb; ‘but 
‘cometh’ would be difficult.” 

“I don’t see why,” said Herbert. 

“Well, of course, if he asked you, ‘By what train 
cometh thou up in the mornings?’ you could an- 
swer, ‘I cometh up by the ten-fifteen.’ Only you | 
don’t get that sort of question as a rule.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Herbert. “I didn’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“T expect we shall have to fall back on a camel 
after all,” said Celia. ‘It’s the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back.’ Who’ll do ‘camel’s’? 
You'd better,’’ she added kindly to me. | 
Everybody but myself seemed to think that this | 


was a good idea. | 





“T’ll do ‘straw,’ ”’ said Peter generously, where- 

upon Celia volunteered for “breaks.” There were 

seven of us for nine words. We gave Mrs. Her- 
bert the second ‘‘the,” fearing to trust her with | 

anything more alarming, and we gave the other | 
“the” to Herbert, who was also responsible for | 
“back.” Our hostess had “last”? and Mrs. Peter | 

had “that.”” Then our host was admitted. 

“You begin with me,” I said, and I was promptly 

asked, ‘How many blue beans make five?’ When | 


| | had made a suitable answer into which “it’s” 


came without much difficulty, our host turned to | 
Herbert. Herbert’s face had already assumed a) 
look of strained expectancy. — 

“Well, Herbert, what do you think of Lloyd | 
George?” 

“Yes,” said Herbert. “Yes—er—yes.”, ’? He wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. “He—er—that is 
to say I—er—Lloyd George, yes.” 

“Is that the answer?” said our host. ; | 
Herbert explained hastily that he had not really 


| begun yet, and with the aid of an anecdote about 
| @ cousin of his who had met Winston Churehill | 


once, he managed to get “the” in several times. | 

“T believe he’s playing a different game,” mur- | 
mured Celia to Mrs. Peter. | 

The next three words were disposed of easily 
enough, a lucky question to Peter about the 
weather giving him an opportunity to refer to his | 
straw hat. It was now Celia’s turn for “breaks.” | 

“Well, Celia,” said our host, “how long are you | 
going to stay with us?” 

“Oh, a long time yet,” said Celia confidently. | 

“Till Wednesday, anyhow,” I interrupted, think- | 
ing it a good opportunity to clinch the matter. | 

‘““We generally stay,” explained Celia, “ until | 
our host breaks it to us that he can’t stand us any 
longer.” 

‘“‘Not that that often happens,” I added. 

“Look here, which of you is answering the ques- | 
tion?” 

“T am,” said Celia firmly. 

“Well, have you answered it yet?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have.” 

Mrs. Herbert repeated her husband’s triumph | 
with “the,” and then it was my turn for those 
horrid camels. 

“‘Would it surprise you to hear,” he asked, “that 
the president of Czecho-Slovakia has a very long 
beard ?” | 

“If it had only been ‘goats,’” I murmured to} 





He repeated his question. 
“No,” I said slowly, “‘no, it wouldn’t,” 


“Have you finished ?” asked our host. 

“Good gracious, no, I shall be half an hour yet. 
The fact is, you’ve asked the wrong question. You 
see, I’ve got to get in ‘moss.’” 

“I thought it was ‘camels,’” said Celia care- 
lessly. 


tion about gardening — You see, the proverb we 
wanted to have first of all was, ‘People who live 
in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones,’ only 
‘throw’ was so difficult. Almost as difficult as —” I 
turned to Celia. ““What was it you said just now?” 

“**Camels,’” said Celia. 

“*Camels,’ yes, or ‘stable doors,’ or ‘horses.’ 
However, there it is,” and I enlarged a little on 
the difficulty of getting in these unusual words. 





A High pw oew Geurce| 
in TWo Years bine. iets ior 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance hay cordhga yea 
Prepared by leading members of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write py bam 


of Correspondence, Dept. H 8100, Chicago, U.S. A. 
the red stove | 


Storcceper for for STOVIN remedy. 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 






















“Thank you very much,” said our host faintly 
when I had finished. 

| It was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
| back, and it was Herbert who stepped forward 
| blithely with the last straw. Our host, as he ad- 
| mitted afterwards, was still quite in the dark, and 


myself. Aloud I said, ‘‘What?” in the hope of gain- | 
ing a little more time. | 


and I} 
telegraphed an appeal to Celia for help. | 


“No, ‘moss.’ Now if you’d only asked me a ques- | 





| 9798 a $9-00 & $10-0° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he best known 

shoes in the | 
world. They are \¥ 
sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guaranfees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 


able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our = stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 





Sap end Insist upon having W.L.Dousg- 


President 
|e shoes. The name and oetee ie is 4 = Sesine W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
amped on the sole. Be careful 1578 ark Street, 
ass. 


that it has not been —aee or rnutilated. 


with his last question he presented Herbert with | 
| an absolute gift. ““When do you go back to Devon- | 


| shire?’ he asked. 

| “We—er—return next month,” answered Her- | 
| bert. “I should say,” he added hastily, ‘“‘we go | 
| back next month.” 





returned to Devonshire the better. 





My own private opinion was that the sooner he | 
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he boy who hopes to develop 
into sturdy manhood will do 
well to choose foods that 
build him up as well as please 
his taste. 


Grape -Nuts 


contains the full nourishment and 


—- values of wheat and malted 
The naturally rich, sweet 
pom just “Aits the spot” 


“There's a Reason’ 





OU know he just itches to grasp the throttle of a real locomotive. Buy 
him a Lionel Electric Railroad System. It’s the nearest approach to 
the real thing ever designed. Over 550,000 boys have experi- 
enced the never-to-be-forgotten sensation of owning 


LONE EEctntc 1YT 
&Multivolt Trans; bial | 


Standard of the World for 20 Years 


Handsome free catalog in colors; passenger 
and freight trains, electric lighted stations, 
semaphores, bridges, switches—153 items you 
dreamed of owning when a kid. Get the cata- 
log now—then see the trains at your dealer’s. 
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Hanes Guarantee 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 





HA 


ELASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


You're all set for winter sport 
in “Hanes” Union Suits! 


F you want to know why thousands of fellows’ like 


“Hanes” Union Suits better than other underwear 
try them yourself ! 


“Hanes” tailored collarette always lies flat and 
keeps the cold out! And, the same thing’s true of 
ankles and wrists. How you'll like the downy fleeci- 
ness of “Hanes” elastic knit. It holds its shape and 
comes from the wash just as cosy as ever! 


You want to be sure the “Hanes” label is on your 
Union Suits. It’s backed by the “Hanes” guarantee 
and means you’ve got the biggest bunch of wear and 
comfort features ever put into a boy’s union suit. 


Buttonholes last the life of the garment; seams are 
unbreakable; closed crotch stays closed; pearl buttons 
are on to stay; elastic lap seam shoulders have lots 
of give. Every strain point is reinforced. 


Sizes from 20 to 34 covering ages from 2 to 16. Four 
colors: ecru, natural or peeler, silver-gray and 
bleached white. Two to four year sizes have drop seat. 


‘““Hanes’’ Men’s Underwear 


For years “Hanes” Winter-weight Union Suits and Shirts 
and Drawers have won. the complete confidence of wearers 
because “Hanes” quality is unexcelled and unvarying. 


For men who work indoors “Hanes” new medium weight 
Union Suit is ideal. It is knitted from full combed yarn and is 
silk trimmed. It carries the new yellow label. 


Ask for “Hanes” at your dealer's. If 
he hasn’t it in stock write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- | 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, “9 88 
second-class matter. ° | 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year | 
and will’ be discontinued at the end of the time | 
covered by the payment. | 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this | 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Ordex, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


CONVULSIONS IN CHILDREN 


LL young children are susceptible to 
convulsive attacks. A convulsion in a 
child often takes the place of a chill 
in an adult and announces the onset 
of an infectious disease. In such a 
case it is the result of irritation of the 

brain by the toxins of the disease that are circu- 

lating in the blood. It is often excited by irritation 
at some distant point, especially at one of the ori- 
fices of the body; and it may be excited by a for- 
eign body in the nose or ear, by the presence of 
intestinal worms, by indigestion, by poisoning, by 

a@ severe burn, or by mental excitement, either 

joyful or sorrowful. 

Convulsions occur frequently in children who 
suffer from rickets; they may also result from 
tumors or from other diseases of the brain, but in 
such eases they are more likely to be local than 
general. They may affect one arm or one leg or 
the muscles of the face. 

Although the symptoms are virtually the same, 
such convulsive attacks should not be confused 
with epilepsy; but if they occur frequently and on 
slight provocation, they indicate a nervous insta- 
bility in the child that may later develop into true 
epilepsy. 

The convulsion begins suddenly, with or without 
a preliminary muscular twitching. The child falls 
unconscious, and at first there is stiffness of the 
neck and the extremities, which is soon followed 
by convulsions, involving first the muscles of the 
face and then those of the limbs and the entire 
body. The eyes open and shut and roll about, the 
mouth twitches, the jaws snap, the head nods, 
rolls from side to side and turns about the arms 
are raised and lowered, the legs draw up and kick 
out, and the body twists from one side to the other. 
During the attack there is fever, the pulse is rapid 
and sometimes irregular, and the breathing is 
loud and panting. These symptoms may persist 
for a considerable time, perhaps even for a half 
hour —a fact that distinguishes the attack from 
genuine epilepsy, in which the attack is usually 
of brief duration. 

The treatment of a convulsive attack depends 
upon the cause. If fever is the cause, combat it 
by cool sponging or by cold packs; open the bowels 
by an injection; induce sweating by a mustard 
bath and give an emetic if the stomach is over- 
loaded or if the patient has eaten indigestible 
food 

Although it is the fashion now to deny the oc- 
currence of teething convulsions, it is certain that 
the difficult eruption of a tooth may cause much 
nervous irritation. In such a case, lancing of the 
gum may give relief. Between the attacks an effort 
should be made to strengthen the little patient’s 
constitution and to remove anything that may 
affect unfavorably its nervous system. 
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GIFTS AND—GIFTS 
" HAT,” asked Alicia, “are you going to 


give Aunt Hester?” 

“Oh, I never have to bother about 
her,” Ethel answered. “I always 
give all my aunts handkerchiefs. I 
get two dozen and divide them up 
among the aunts. It’s such a relief to have so 
much off my mind on Christmas.” 

“Tt must be a great surprise,” Alicia commented 
dryly. 

Ethel frowned ; then her face dimpled. 

“Don’t you think,’’ she suggested, ‘‘that there’s 
a great deal more Christmas spirit in a gift that 
you don’t worry over than in a gift that you trail 
round town to find, all the while hunting for some- 
thing new and different? Sometimes you almost 
wish that there wasn’t a Christmas, And I always 
give nice handkerchiefs—you can’t deny that.” 

“T can’t see much Christmas spirit in either,” 
Alicia replied bluntly. “You work so hard to give 
something ‘different’ to Sybil Hunter, who doesn’t 
need it, and then don’t give half a thought to Aunt 
Hester, who is old and shut in and would so love 














some little surprise.” 

“But you can’t find things for old people,” Ethel | 
protested impatiently. | 

“Indeed you can, if you try. And it’s such a joy | 
to do it. Do try this year, Ethel.” | 

“Well, perhaps,” Ethel replied lightly. ‘‘You’re | 
so funny, Alicia!” | 

To give Ethel credit, she did mean to try—but 
there were so many things to buy that she did not 
have the time! So she sent Aunt Hester, handker- 
chiefs, as usual, trying to still a provoking memory 
by sending half a dozen—and half a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs of real linen were indeed a gift this year, 
she said to herself. Perhaps it was that same pro- 
voking memory which made her find time to run 
in to see Aunt Hester on Christmas Day. 

Aunt Hester greeted her warmly. Ethel realized 
with a stab of dismay that she looked startlingly 
frail; but her eyes were as keen as ever. The table 
beside her was covered with gifts. Among them 
were at least two dozen handkerchiefs. 

“Your handkerchiefs are lovely,” Aunt Hester 
said.‘*You always do choose beautiful ones, ehild.”’ 

‘But do you always have so many?” Ethel cried. 

Aunt Hester’s keen old eyes showed her amuse- 
ment. 

“Just about,” she replied. “I often wonder 
whether people think that shut-ins have an extra 
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" allotment of noses. There, child, I’m ashamed. 


It is the thought that makes the gift, and I do 
appreciate them.”’ 

“What did Alicia give you?” asked Ethel. 

Aunt Hester’s face softened. 

“Alicia? She gave me that little vase with the 
rose; and her note says that the gift is to be one 
rosebud a month. Isn’t that exactly like Alicia—@ 
lovely thing to look forward to all the year? It 
isn’t money value—it’s love value in her gifts.” 

“I guess—it is,’ Ethel answered slowly. 


So ¢ 


“CALIFORNIACS” 


EING a Californian, writes Mr. Franklin K. 
B Lane in the National Geographic Magazine, 
I must speak with some degree of modesty 
regarding that state, though that attitude is said 
not to be a characteristic of a Californian. 

I went to Baltimore to speak to a Methodist con- 
ference some time ago and met there a splendid- 
looking man. 

“Do you preach in this section of the country?” 
I asked him. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he replied. ‘‘I came from the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Have you ever been to the 
eastern shore?” 

“No,” I said. “I am sorry to say that I have 
seen every other beauty spot in this country, 1 
believe, except that.” 

“Well,” he said to me, “we love that country. I 
have been preaching there for sixty-six years. We 
are a strange people and have some strange 
legends. One of them is that when Adam and Eve 
lived in the Garden of Eden, they fell sick, and the 
Lord was very much disturbed about them. So 
He called a council of his angels and wanted to 
know where they should be taken for a change of 
air in order that they might improve. 

“The Angel Gabriel suggested that they should 
be taken to the eastern shore of Maryland, and 
the Lord said, ‘No, no; that would not be suffi- 
cient change!’ ” : 

It is somewhat in the same spirit, continues Mr. 
Lane, that every Californian speaks of California; 
and that is the reason why one of us has given the 
name of Californiacs to all those who are expatri- 
ated like myself. 6 


WHEN BUFFALO BILL RODE TO 
HOUNDS 


N his autobiography Buffalo Bill tells us that 
I on his first trip to the East his relatives at 

West Chester, Pennsylvania, were anxious to 
see him ride. When we reached West Chester, he 
writes, my uncle informed me that they had ar- 
ranged a fox hunt for the next morning, and that 
all the people in the town and vicinity would be 
present. They wanted to see a real scout and 
plainsman in the saddle. 

Early next morning many ladies and gentlemen, 
splendidly mounted, appeared in front of my 
uncle’s residence. At that time West Chester pos- 
sessed the best pack of foxhounds in America. 
Capt. Trainer, master of the hounds, provided me 
with a spirited horse that had a little sheepskin 
saddle of a kind in which I had never ridden. I was 
familiar neither with the horse, the saddle, the 
hounds, nor with fox-hunting, and I was extremely 
nervous: I would have backed out if I could, but 
I couldn’t; so I mounted the horse, and we all 
started on the chase. 

We galloped easily along for perhaps a mile, and 
I was beginning to think fox-hunting a very tame 
sport indeed when suddenly the hounds started 
off on a trail, all barking at once. The master of 
the hounds and several of the other riders struck 
off across country on the trail, taking fences and 
stone walls at full gallop. 

I noticed that my uncle and several elderly gen- 
tlemen stuck to the road and kept at a more mod- 
erate gait. The eyes of the spectators were all on 
me. I don’t know what they expected me to do, 
but at any rate they were disappointed. To their 
manifest disgust I stayed with the people on the 


road. 
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SELF - CONFIDENT YOUNG AMERICA 


HE railways of America are in many respects 

very different from the railways of England, 

and Mr. Kipling, in his letters of travel, 
illustrates one striking difference with an amusing 
little story. 

In England, he says, the railway came late into 
a settled country, fenced round with the terrors 
of the law, and has remained ever since just a little 
outside daily life—a theory to be respected. But in 
America it strolls along with its hands in its pock- 
ets and a straw in its mouth—a platformless, regu- 
lationless necessity ; and it is treated even by sick 
persons and young children with a familiarity that 
sometimes affects the death rate. 

There was a small maiden, aged seven, who 
honored our smoking compartment with her pres- 
ence when other excitement failed ; and it was she 
that said to the conductor: 

“When do we change crews? I want to pick 
water lilies—yellow ones.” 

A mere halt she knew would not suffice for her 
needs; but the fifteen minutes’ stop, when the red- 
painted tool chest was taken off the rear car and 
a new gang came aboard, would do. Fhe big man 
bent down to Little Impudence and said: 

‘“Want to pick lilies, eh? What would you do if 
the car went on and took mamma away, sis?” 

“Take the next train,” she replied, “and tell the 
conductor to send me to Brooklyn. I live there.” 

“But suppose he wouldn’t?” e 

‘‘He’d have to,” said Young America. “I’d be a 
lost child.’ 

eS 9S 


A DILIGENT NOVICE 


A THER returned from his first driving lesson 
boasting of his easy mastery of the new car. 
Toplease him, several of his family consented 

to ride with him, and things went well until a car 
coming up behind them honked its horn. 

The startled driver jerked his wheel to the right, 
running down a steep bank, then to the left, head- 
ing into a fence, and to the right again, luckily 
bringing up in the road. 

“Dad, what on earth are you trying to do?” de- 
manded his breathless son. 

“Why, son,” replied the new driver calmly, “I 
was just practicing turning out for teams.” 


ed 


COMMERCIAL CANDOR 


se O not delay,” urges the advertisement of 
a clothier published in a New Zealand 
paper. “The remarkable coats we are 
offering will last only a few hours!” 


. 
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THE VALLEY of 
SILENT MEN" 


By James Oliver Curwood 


When he thought he was dying, Sergt. Kent, the best man 
trapper in the Royal Mounted, told a story that branded him as 
a murderer and set another man free. But the doctor’s diagnosis 
was wrong ; death by hanging grinned in the trooper’s face. Love 
of life and of a beautiful mystery girl who had laughed at him 
and called him a liar now made him a fugitive—a hunter become 
the hunted. With him, down those fabled rivers flowing north to 
the frozen Arctic, sped the girl, whose own secret ,winds like a 
thread of wild magic to the hidden Valley of Silent Men. Mr. 
Curwood portrays great souls and strong, who wage their’ battles of 
life and love in the open spaces, the great out of doors—Guod’s 
country, no less. No wonder Mr. Curwood has such a large and 
loyal following. 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


AUTHOR OF POLLYANNA, OH, Money! Money! Eve. 

















‘Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. ‘Everybody 
else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of my name is Anderson. I’m 
thirteen years old, and I’m a crosscurrent and a. contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new novel, is 
more than ‘a crosscurrent and a contradiction” ; she is'the most 
intensely alive and adorable girl that has brightened Ametican 


literature for many years. " 

When the story opens her father and mother have just sepa- 
rated, and Mary Marie is to spend six months alternately with 
each parent. The story then develops as the austere father is 
softened and comes to prefer the name of Marie and the mother’s 
character is transformed to the point of calling her daughter Mary. 
In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 


THE MAN of fhe 
FOREST By Zane Grey 


The announcement of Zane Grey’s new novel, The Man 
of the Forest, is an item of news interest to millions of Amefi- 
cans. For Zane Grey has a grip upon the hearts and imagina- 
tions of his fellow countrymen such as few authors have ever 
attained. He has caught and immortalized the glory and the 
romance of our pioneer days; and the spirit of the pioneer, living 
on in the hearts of ‘Americans to-day, thrills to his epic tales. 

Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his powers. The 
Man of the Forest, his new book, embodies all the famous Zane 
Grey qualities and it shows in addition a great spiritual power, a 
depth of vision attained only by the man who is a relentless critic 
of his own work. Though every Zane Grey novel has been better 
than the one that went before, it is hard to see how even Zane Grey 
can surpass his present performance—this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and a woman 
who discoyered there together the beauty, the truth, and the glory ~ 
that life can hold. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion with 25c. extra ($2.75 in all) and we will send 
you, postpaid, your choice of any one of the above Books. These 
are the regular copyrighted editions, published at $2.00 each. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 














THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce 
The Companion into a new home. See that one new subscription is 
added to our list and we will reward you as explained in our Offer. You 
may promise the new subscriber that he will receive the remaining issues of 
1920, beginning at time order reachesus, then for a full year to January, 1922. 
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Kodak as you go. 





Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak City 

















